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“When | look back at my notes for 
my story on Bill May, I’m a little 
shocked at how much discussion 
there was about food. Even after 
the four months | spent with him, 
it was still completely wild to see 
how much Bill could consume within his quartz- 
carved body: sandwiches, pizzas—yes, plural— 
fried food, deep-fried food, double-deep-fried 
food. In an alternate version of this article, | head 
each section with what was consumed during the 
time we were together that day. | didn’t do it that 
way for a lot of reasons, least of which was that it 
would have killed my word count.” MORE ON PAGE 11 


“Green leans forward while sitting 
in the atrium lobby of the Nines 
Hotel in Portland. Through video 
clips, Green relives the fulcrum 
of last year’s NBA Finals—the 
moment in Game 3 when the 
team found itself. Players spend hours each week 
studying film, but it’s an event rarely seen outside 
the team’s inner sanctum. Watching Green watch 
himself on a laptop is fascinating. From the edge 
of his chair, he nudges his head in the direction of 
his on-court drive. I’ve seen orchestra conductors 
do that. Like Green, they use subtle motions to 
guide the music.” MORE ON PAGE 44 


Framing 
Your Shot 


Photographer Deanne Fitzmaurice on 
covering Steph Curry: “You wouldn’t 
think that one of Steph’s favorite 
photos of himself would be a pixelated 
shot of him swinging a golf club, but 
it is. He revealed this to me ona 
previous shoot | had with him. ‘A fan 
asked me to sign it,’ he said. ‘I did, but 
| also asked for a copy so! could hang 
it in my living room. It makes me look 
like a golf pro.’ But how did the fan get 
the shot? ‘The Internet,’ he said. | told 
Steph | was the original photographer 
and | never sold the image. ‘I'll bet 
that’s annoying because you don’t get 
credit for your work.’ True, but | told 
him, ‘I'd be happy to make you a nice 
print.’ Now, if you’re wondering, that 
framed image in Steph’s left hand 
isn’t the shot. The last thing I’m going 
to do is take credit for another 
photographer’s work.” MORE ON PAGE 36 
a 


“Covering the Warriors is like 
going to Disneyland. Everyone 
seems happy. The basketball is 
phenomenal and joyous. And yet 
so many of these guys have been 
through incredibly scary things. 
Steve Kerr’s complications from back surgery are 
just the latest. Steph Curry had chronic ankle 
injuries that nearly torpedoed his career. Shaun 
Livingston suffered one of the most gruesome 
injuries you'll ever see. | started to think these lows 
were why this team appreciates the highs so much. 
Pain and uncertainty—and even death—are right 
below the surface of all that joy.” MORE ON PAGE 75 
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INSIDER 


NBA Progress Report: Wooden Award Finalists 


ESPN Insider Jeff Goodman breaks down how last year’s top five Wooden Award finalists have fared in the NBA so far. 


[ve] 
PF/C | HORNETS 

The 2015 Wooden 
Award winner from 
Wisconsin has had 
difficulty adjusting not 
only to the speed and 
physical nature of the 
NBA but also to playing 
a new position (PF). 
Kaminsky has started 
just twice and hasn’t 
shot well (40 percent 
overall, 32 percent 
from 3) but has made 
strides on defense. 
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C| 76ERS 

The former Blue Devil 
scored (17.5 ppg] and 
was solid on the glass 
(7.0 rpg) before a 
season-ending knee 
injury in late February. 
The key for Okafor 

will be on D, where he 
showed a questionable 
motor. Off-court issues 
{a Boston street fight 
and driving 108 mph in 
a 45 mph zone) also 
marred his season. 
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C| KINGS 
Sacramento drafted 
the athletic shot 
blocker from Kentucky 
knowing he’d never be 
an offensive threat, 
but when he shoots, 
he scores (59 FG%). 
WCS ranks 18th in 
the NBA in blocks per 
48 minutes (2.4) 

and has excelled 
running the floor and 
defending against the 
pick-and-roll. 
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PG | KNICKS 

Grant has yet to find 
his perimeter shot, 
making just 20 percent 
of his treys through his 
first 66 games. The 
hope was that the 
23-year-old Notre 
Dame alum would 
adjust to the NBA 
quickly, but he has had 
difficulty and has 
served as nothing 
more than a rotation 
guy on a weak team. 
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PG | LAKERS 

Russell struggled early 
in the season but has 
recently hit his stride. 
The Ohio State product 
started 15 of the first 
16 games after the 
break, averaging 

17 points and four 
assists, with a 104 
ORtg. He still needs 
work on his D and 
passing, but the Lakers 
are excited about his 
potential and progress. 


FIND OUT THE 2016 WOODEN AWARD WINNER 
APRIL 8 AT 8 P.M. ET ON ESPN2 
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Helping people 24/7 licensed 97% customer 2nd-largest auto 
since 1936 agents satisfaction insurer 
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Water’s 
Edge 


The story of Bill May, 
the greatest male 
synchronized swimmer 
who ever lived, and 

his improbable quest 
for Olympic gold. 


BY TAFFY BRODESSER-AKNER 
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FORWARD 


KAZAN, RUSSIA - JULY 25, 2015 


THOR ussian, pale and sour, ballet-walks heel-toe, heel-toe 
Onto the pool deck in his bathing suit, which is designed to 
160k ike communist-era military uniform. It consists of 
Shorts) real fold-down collar, actual epaulets and a black 
Gross-pody sthap for ammunition. A woman, the Russian’s 
Partner, alenoseand eyebrows in a lavender bathing suit 
decorated witm appliqué flowers, prances out behind him 
tragically, and they ehabrace in this brightly lit arena in 
Kagamiab the nisesymemronized swimming world 
championship tomelmde men. There is a TV camera here, 


and it projects tHe swimmers Onto larse screens 
for those in @lie@@heap seats, ald it mmediately 
zooms inon the hammer and sickle insignia on 
the Russian’s belt so that it seems to fill the arena. 
This elicits an eardrum-melting roar from the 
crowd, where a woman in the stands puts her 
hand to her face. A man nods heavily with 
memory. Did thatjudgsejust wipe away a tear? 
hese are only the prelims mythe mixed-gender 
technical duet event, butone day later during 
The finals; the audience, many of whom are here 
low, will react exactly the same way, as if their 
hearts are bems broken anew for their tragic 
communist pasts. 

Bill May, the United States’ lone male synchro- 
mized swimmer, stands in the wings of the arena, 
a smile of teeth, teeth, teeth spread across his 
face. Bill May’s smile is a wonder. When he leaves 
a room, its silhouette remains, like when you 
close your eyes after a camera flashes and all you 
can see is the bulb’s yellow outline. He is still 
damp from his own routine, a red, white and blue 
warm-up suit covering his coral Speedo. If you 
didn’t know Bill, you’d think this big smile, the 
one he wears as he watches his greatest competi- 
tors slow-motion-kill the home-team crowd dead, 
is his real smile. 

But if you did know Bill, you’d know it isn’t his 
real smile. How could it be? He is so close to losing 
the gold medal he was told he could never compete 
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for, the medal he unretired for after a decade away 
from the sport. He dropped his whole life for seven 
months to train and travel to Russia and to stand 
atop the podium for what could be one final time, 
smiling his real smile, the one that spreads past 
the borders of his face so that it becomes the 
biggest thing about him. And here he is, different 
smile covering a lack of certainty he didn’t 
acknowledge until maybe just now. 

You could argue that Bill shouldn't be this 
nervous. Mixed-gender duets didn’t officially exist 
even a year ago, so very few countries had a man 
ready to swim when synchro’s governing body, 
Fédération Internationale de Natation (FINA), 
decided to allow male competitors at worlds. 
There are only six teams listed for the tech 
duet—and the other five don’t have Bill May. 
Everyone wants to win, yes, but this entire event 
is an audition of sorts too, and Bill knows that the 
fate of male synchronized swimming rests largely 
on his double-jointed shoulders. FINA brass are 
watching to see whether mixed-gender duets are 
compelling, whether people show up, whether 
they're not as much of a joke as everyone had 
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During Earth Month, your 
local park could win a chance to be 
revitalized, but they need you! 


Parks Build 
Community 


Throughout April, you can vote 
for parks in 15 major cities or 
nominate your favorite local park 
anywhere to receive $20,000. 
With your help, parks can 
connect kids to nature, provide 
access to sports and build a 
better community. 
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assumed they'd be all these years. If FINA deems 
them Olympics-worthy, it will recommend that 
the International Olympic Committee consider 
including mixed-gender as an event. Which 
means the winners could be headed to Rio this 
summer, or more likely Tokyo in 2020. Which 
means Kazan could be Bill’s big break—Bill, 

a male synchronized swimmer, the male syn- 
chronized swimmer, could finally be in the 
Olympics. So what that it comes a full 10 years 
after he retired? 

In his admirable and lonely career, Bill had 
won just about any competition that would have 
him. He stood damp and shiny on the podiums of 
the French Open, the Swiss Open, the Rome 
Open, the German Open, the U.S. nationals, gold 
medals gleaming from his chest, his smile (teeth, 
teeth, teeth) transmitting victory and stick-to- 
itiveness to all who watched. But Bill was always 
stopped short of the Olympic qualifiers, even as 
his female partners and the teams he trained with 
had medals placed around their necks. Synchro 
is a women’s sport, but Bill was allowed to 
compete at many events because of the hassle it 
would have been to turn him away, because men 
can claim discrimination too, believe it or not. 
Yet despite that, he couldn’t get into the qualify- 
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ing events for the Olympics because he couldn't 
get into the Olympics because, well, synchro is 
a women’s sport. 

Bill remained poised and persuasive. He 
performed and charmed, and it almost worked. 
Everyone liked him. Even his detractors, even the 
people who excluded him or didn’t speak up after 
they had promised to, even they tsk-tsked about 
what a shame it was when he retired in 2004 
without a shot at worlds or the Olympics. But 
they are also quick to say, when the matter of 
discrimination comes up, that it wasn’t that they 
were discriminating against men. Bill didn’t 
represent throngs of boys fighting for equality; it 
was just him. You can’t change an entire sport 
just for Bill, right? 

After 10 years away from synchro, Bill was 
doing fine. He had a speed-swimming team he 
trained with in Las Vegas, where he lived. He had 
two Weimaraners. He had people he loved in the 
Cirque du Soleil show he swam in two times each 
night. He had family. He was fine. He had learned 
to look at all he did as an accomplishment rather 
than a failure. He had learned to be proud to be a 
footnote to the sport, which is its own accom- 
plishment, right? He was fine. 

Then came Nov. 29, 2014, and Bill got word 


that FINA had voted to include two mixed-gender 
synchronized swimming events in the world 
championship. But word was that FINA had also 
started to worry about synchronized swimming 
losing traction at the Olympics. FINA figured 
some news, a rush of attention, might take 
synchro off the endangered list. Not to mention 
that the IOC president had recently called for the 
inclusion of more mixed-gender events. 

Anyone else might have been bitter, being used 
and traded in FINA’s attempt to save synchro 
after all these years of ignoring him. But Bill’s 
answer? Who cares! He convinced and co-opted 
his former coach; recruited his (retired) former 
duet partner, an Olympian, for the free routine; 
and recruited a more recent (but still retired) 
Olympian for the technical. They set up schedules 
and pooled expenses and talked to their bosses 
about flexibility and their families about under- 
standing. Then there they were, practicing for an 
event people never thought theyd live to see, 


doing it all because, what if it worked? They were 
adults with jobs and commitments. Yet each 

of them wondered: What if I could be a part 

of history? What if I could be the reason some- 
thing changed? 

Here in Kazan, the Russian cartwheels into the 
pool and his date flips in after him. The Russian 
is ostensibly going off to war, and his lady is 
desperately sad about it. But the storyline is hard 
to discern once they're in the pool because the 
technical duet (unlike the free duet to follow) is 
a set of predetermined elements in a predeter- 
mined order that every other team performs the 
exact same way, so there is little interplay 
between any two swimmers. Their music, a 
joyless Mikael Tariverdiev number misnamed 
“17 Moments of Spring,” was edited so that it is 
randomly punctuated by the sounds of bombs 
falling and exploding—not a great sound in an 
arena at an international sporting event, but by 
the second minute, you quit ducking for cover. 
At the end of the two minutes, they are both in a 
dead man’s back float, and the crowd goes wild 
all over again, and Bill May’s smile, which 
remember is not a real Bill May smile, becomes 
even less of a Bill May smile. This wasn’t the 
plan. The plan was that Bill would do what he 
does, which is dazzle and win and beat the 
Russians. But this routine was so good (and in 
the Russians’ home pool, no less) that it was 
hard to imagine even Bill topping it. 

The music stops. The crowd stands. 2015 
marks the 70th anniversary of the end of World 
War II, and the Russians are sentimental about 
their communist past, no matter the sport. 

It is common knowledge that judges score 
more strictly at the start of an event (and the 
Americans went second, the Russians last). It is 
common knowledge that there is a real home- 
court advantage to synchro (and we are in 
Kazan). It is common knowledge that Russians 
have been crushing Americans in synchro since 
the U.S. released its grip on the gold in 2000 
(and remains baffled as to how to get the gold 
back). And it is common knowledge that once 
the Russians dominate a sport, they are unwill- 
ing to let go. 

The Russians take it: 88.8539, a full 2.1431 
points higher than the score of Bill and his 
partner, Christina Jones. Bill smiles as he leaves 
the arena, and he smiles on the shuttle back to 
the athletes village. Yes, it was only the prelims, 
but that Russian routine, hoo boy. Only once he 
is behind that closed door does Bill May, the 
great wet hope of synchronized swimming, let 


himself consider the possibility of his storybook 
career ending with a loss. 


TONAWANDA, NEW YORK - SPRING 1994 

It seemed like a trick. It was as if a video had been 
paused and the image in front of you was frozen. 
But, no, this was live. Bill was 15 years old, at the 
qualifying meet for the national age-group 
championship, when he dove into the water for 
his solo routine and stopped in an upside-down 
vertical position without his lower body being 
fully immersed in the water. That's right, take a 
moment, picture it: He dived into the water, and 
once partially under, once he was in up to the 
waist, Bill stopped his lower body from entering 
the pool—he froze, he halted acceleration, he 
defied inertia. The audience also froze, in surprise 
and awe, because how do you do that? How do 
you dive in and just stop without your entire body 
getting wet? How was it possible to see Bill May, 
the top of his shiny metallic suit still poking out 
of the water, in suspended animation? 

The routine went on, a music medley that 
included the themes from Exodus and Dances 
With Wolves, and Bill did a spin rotation, 
dropping his leg into a side crane. But at that 
point, who cared about the rest of the routine? 
Whose brain was not still processing the feat? 
The only person who had ever done it before was 
another swimmer, Patti Rischard, a native of 
Tonawanda, many years before. Bill had done it 
as a sort of tribute, he says now. But maybe he 
also did it to see whether he could. Maybe he also 
did it to prove that he could. 

The meet ended, and the winners were called to 
the podium. Bronze mounted and got her medal. 
Applause. Silver, who had been gold the year 
before, mounted. Applause. Bill got up there— 
strong and tall and disconcertingly male and 
beaming his Bill May smile—and just as the top 
medal was being placed over his head, he and 
everyone else heard booing from the audience. It 
was Silver's father, furious with the righteous 
anger of a man whose daughter had been edged 
out by a boy in an all-female sport. 

No one was quite like Bill May. His likability 
began in the water. He knew how to hold a crowd, 
which is something a synchronized swimmer 
must do out of necessity, since no matter who you 
are, you are small in a pool, and you are always 
partially submerged, and so you have to find ways 
to be big. Bill could flick his pointed foot for 
comical effect or roll his wrist for a dramatic one. 
He knew how to move his head to demonstrate 
longing or excitement. Gender aside (or maybe 
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gender to the point), no one had the same 
strength and swiftness to battle the water without 
being overtaken by it, to propel himself out of the 
pool with force despite not being allowed to touch 
the bottom. Nobody just plain didn’t tire out the 
way Bill just plain didn’t tire out. 

Still, no matter how much the world of synchro 
liked him personally, and no matter how much 
his female competitors admired his love of their 
sport, Bill was barely tolerated. Someone—he 
doesn’t know who—called Bill’s house and told 
his mother he was a sicko and a pervert for 
insisting on spending all day with girls in their 
bathing suits. Bill and his coach, Chris Carver, 
considered litigation after some competitions 
wouldn’t allow him in, but they didn’t have the 
money. Bill’s camp had been optimistic, but the 
others’ optimism waned while Bill’s still glowed 
with the painfully American idea that life could 
be fair, that you could work hard and want 
something and that just the working and the 
wanting could win over hearts, knock down 
barriers and cause change in even the most 
ossified institutions. 

The people who cared most about Bill 
worried. Dee O’Hara, Bill’s first synchro coach, 
feared that he had no future. “Just do swim- 
ming,” she pleaded. Speed-swimming. Or diving. 
Or gymnastics. She’d never seen such a gifted 
athlete. She didn’t understand why he’d waste 
this kind of talent on a sport that, yes, she loved, 
but that was never going to welcome him as 
anything but an oddity and a hassle. 

To Bill, though, none of those other sports was 
synchro. None of them was an opportunity to 
show how athletic you could be in the water and 
perform something that could elicit emotion from 
an audience. None of it was the costumes and the 
makeup and the music. Bill May lived for the 
costumes and the makeup and the music. He 
lived for the water. He was a performer, and an 
athlete, and both of those aspects of himself were 
too big to ignore. What better sport to showcase 
them in the water than synchronized swimming? 

He should have felt discouraged, maybe even 
wanted to call it quits. But back when he was a 
young trainee, his coaches would goad him to 
excel by chiding him, telling him he wasn’t a 
world champion yet, and that spurred him on, 
the idea that other people thought he could be a 
world champion, that even though he wasn’t 
allowed into the world championship, here were 
people who knew what they were talking about 
using his name in the same sentence with “world 
championship.” Here were people who believed 
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that the time would come and they would all 
see Bill compete. 

So he knows how well-regarded he was and still 
is as aswimmer. He still has all those medals. But 
as time went on, this was the thought that kept 
him hungry and began to eat at him: If you 
believed you belonged on a sport’s biggest stage 
but were banned from that stage, wouldn't you 
always ask: Did I really belong? 

Those who witnessed Bill May at his peak can 
say that he was the best, that he would have blown 
everyone out of the deep and gelatin-spattered 
water, but he'll never really know (and we'll never 
really know) unless he is allowed to compete in 
the Olympics, or even just the world champion- 
ship. Which is to say that as Bill began to train for 
worlds, he didn’t quite know either. 


SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA - MAY 2015 

The first thing Bill May will ask you when he 
meets you is: Where are you from and what is 
your favorite place to eat there? He will ask what 
your favorite ice cream flavor is and where you 
were when you first had it. We made a lot of 
Rocky IV jokes about the training and about 
Kazan—the Cold War might be over, but in 
sports arenas everywhere, whenever it is the 
Russians vs. the Americans, that movie plays out 
again and again—and my favorite joke is this: 
that the Russian male synchro contender will 
stomp over to Bill during the meet and say, “I will 
break you,” and Bill will respond, “What's your 
favorite ice cream flavor?” 

Bill May is 5-foot-9 and 155 pounds and 
carved like a statue. He won't eat mayonnaise or 
creamy dressings, but that’s about all he won't 
eat. Between practices I watched him consume 
perhaps nearly every food that didn’t contain 
mayonnaise or a creamy dressing. I’ve seen him 
devour a full order of pancakes as a side dish. I’ve 
seen him drink multilayered lemonade that looked 
like a watermelon—and it wasn’t delicious at all, 

I can promise you that. I’ve seen him order a refill 
of it anyway. I’ve seen him eat a doughnut the size 
of a newborn while in the pool. I’ve seen him, 
post-swim, eat a corned beef sandwich, a sandwich 
his large, smiley mouth wasn’t technically large 
enough to accommodate. He made it work. 

He has a mostly shaved head, with a very short 
mohawk that brings to mind a rooster, a little 
banana of hair that looks as if it’s been dyed but he 
swears he never touches it, it’s just that he’s in the 
pool so much that it’s permanently bleached from 
the sun and oxidized from the chlorine. When he 
laughs, he leans his head all the way back and 


As a teenager, 
May moved across 
the country to 
become the first 
male member of 
the Santa Clara 
Aquamaids. 


opens up his giant jaw, and his laugh—heh, heh, 
heh—comes from deep within his solar plexus. His 
body is mostly hairless, his natural fur burned off 
by the chlorine after hours and hours in the pool, 
the hair under his arms lasered and smooth. One 
part of his Cirque du Soleil act involves walking 
around with his arm extended around the back of 
his neck, thanks to those double-jointed shoulders. 
When he first joined, one of the acrobats at Cirque 
told him, “People are looking at your armpits for 
two hours a night. You should get rid of the hair.” 

When Bill was 10, he started training with his 
local club, the Syracuse Synchro Cats, but they 
disbanded when their coach moved away. He and 
the other Synchro Cats set up elaborate car pools 
to be Oswego Lakettes, an hour each way, eating 
their dinner and doing their homework in the car. 
Still, that amounted to maybe four and a half 
hours in the pool per week, not enough to make a 
dent—not enough to make a champion. 

And so, when Bill was 16, he hid under the covers 
in his bedroom in Syracuse, New York, vibrating 
like a Chihuahua from nerves, and placed his first 
call to Chris Carver, the famous synchro coach who 
headed the Aquamaids in Santa Clara, California, 
and had led Team USA to the Olympics over and 
over. He’d seen her on TV receiving the Esther 
Williams award, synchro’s version of a lifetime 
achievement award, and he’d read about her in 
synchro magazines, which are a thing that exists. 

By the time he made that phone call, Carver 
had heard of him, as had the world of synchro— 
the boy from upstate New York, good, not great, 
doing some better-than-average age-group stuff 
on the Oswego Lakettes, in a sport so stalwartly 
female that the names of the teams could also 
easily be the names of lady-brand cigarettes or 
sanitary napkins. But all she could think was, 

A boy! She invited Bill to Santa Clara in the fall 
of 1995, and there they wrote a duet routine. 
Among the Aquamaids’ coaches at the time was 
French expat Stephan Miermont, one of the first 
male synchronized swimmers Bill met. 

When it was time to go home after a week, Bill 
hesitated. Seeing the Aquamaids was like a “mind 


explosion,” he says. There were these California 
girls, these “tanned beasts” who didn’t have to 
drive an hour just to practice. How could he leave 
this place, where what he did was taken so 
seriously and done at such a high level? He asked 
Carver whether he could come and train with her, 
and she said yes. His mother was heartbroken. 
But she prayed on it and realized it was for the 
best. So Bill’s family held back their tears and 
hugged him goodbye. 

The board of the Aquamaids wasn’t so easily 
convinced. The club is technically open to the 
public, but a boy had never applied for member- 
ship and there weren’t rules in place to deal 
with one. How exactly could you integrate him? 
Synchro’s ideal is a group of nose-plugged 
women looking as close to exactly alike as 
possible, doing moves that are as close to exactly 
alike as possible. How do you blend a man into 
that? What would he even wear? 

But Carver didn’t think that way. She had her 
young Aquamaids in the pool at 6 in the morning, 
lining up their brown-bagged snacks alongside 
the pool so they didn’t have to leave except when 
nature called. She was so tough and abrasive that 
her appearance—blond, blue-eyed, delicate— 
became an unsettling comical facade. Carver bred 
winners in the gold standard and under her 
mantra: Anyone who has the desire should be 
able to do it. Bill had that desire. But that didn’t 
persuade the board to let him swim. What, 
perhaps, did was just the faintest possibility of a 
lawsuit. Bill was an Aquamaid. 

He lived in the homes of host families in Santa 
Clara. He finished high school and worked at a 
Baskin-Robbins while he trained. Everyone liked 
him. Yes, there was the man who booed and the 
phone call to tell him what a pervert he was. 
There were the jokes and some ridicule, but there 
was also something about Bill May that eventu- 
ally wore people down. Smile. 

And he was so happy. Nothing quite gave him 
the opportunity to tell his story like every pike 
and every ballet leg and every split and every 
splash. Smile. He was never able to articulate it 
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until he joined Cirque du Soleil and met the 
trapeze artists who would say they felt more 
comfortable in the air. That was it, he realized. 
He was just more comfortable in the water. Smile. 

When Bill was 19, Carver paired him with a 
young woman from the area named Kristina Lum, 
a rising star who had been an Aquamaid since she 
was 8. They began to perform duets together. 
Kristina would go on to perform in team synchro 
events at the 2000 Olympics, but she stuck with 
Bill for the duets, sacrificing a significant portion 
of her synchro career for someone who might 
never be able to swim with her in the Olympics. 

You should have seen them together. Unable to 
pretend that they were the same gender of 
swimmer, too different in body and movement to 
try the traditional synchro approach, unable to 
find a single bathing suit they both looked good 
in, they swam routines of romantic interplay, 
ballroom dancing on the water, often synchro- 
nized but never downplaying the fact that they 
were a man and a woman. 

They played Adam and Eve, fig-leaf bathing 
suits made by a teammate’s mother. In another 
routine, they were snakes, slithering all over each 
other. They did “Bolero.” They did a tango. They 
were something to watch, Bill and Kristina. There 
are only so many female-female routines you 
could pull off. Bill and Kristina were refreshing. 

In 2001, FINA met at a congress after the 
world championship. Bill and Chris Carver were 
told that an official from USA Synchro would 
request a vote for a mixed duet to be included in 
the next world championship. The vote wasn’t on 
the official agenda; the USA Synchro delegate 
would have to bring it up for discussion. 

In the run-up to the congress, the U.S. lobbied 
hard and got the support of many of FINA’s 
countries, but not Russia. The Russians didn’t 
have a male synchronized swimmer, and they'd 
just achieved dominance in regular synchro; they 
weren't going to give up their wins for the sake of 
gender equity, especially when they knew the 
Americans had Bill—that’s not the Russian way. 
But the other European countries were more 
progressive, and in Europe synchro is considered 
an art as much as a sport, so Bill was told to wait 
by the phone for confirmation that his moment 
had finally come. 

But when the call came, he was told the 
resolution hadn't passed, although not because of 
any other country’s interference. The vote never 
happened, and it never happened because the 
USS. decided not to request it. 

Carver was shocked. Bill was devastated—his 


own people? He’d thought they were on his side. 
But he took a breath and he thought, “Hey, this 
was just part of the struggle, right? Just another 
hurdle to jump. Just another hill to climb. Just 
another sports metaphor to sports metaphor.’ Still, 
his own people? He couldn't shake the sense of 
betrayal he felt. But Bill is Bill—that smile—so he 
moved on, never confronting anyone, never even 
asking who didn’t ask for the vote on his behalf. 

He continued to train, but something was 
different. He was tired. Not physically—getting 
physically tired isn’t something that happens to 
Bill May. But the struggle was beginning to feel 
old. By now, his duet partners were retired. 
Kristina Lum was packing up for Vegas, where 
she'd gotten a job in the water show Le Réve—The 
Dream at the Wynn. His other duet partner, with 
whom he swam when Kristina was training for 
the Olympics, was now a nurse. Bill went to the 
2004 Olympics in Athens to help cheer for the 
team he swam with. It was there that Bill May’s 
essential Bill May-ness began to show its cracks. 

As he sat in the stands as a spectator, as 
someone who was just watching the sport he 
dominated, he tried to keep in mind how much he 
had won, that he’d competed in Switzerland and 
in Rome. He remembered his love of the sport. He 
did love the sport. He does love the sport. But for 
the first time, he felt as if he had lost, as if all the 
goodwill and the skill and the stick-to-itiveness in 
the world couldn't help him. He was 25. All his 
original teammates had retired. Maybe it was time 
to give up and admit defeat. 

That year, Cirque du Soleil called and asked 
whether he wanted to be in its underwater show, 
O. Stephan Miermont, his old Aquamaids coach, 
had performed in the show. Bill accepted the offer 
and packed his bags for Las Vegas and started 
choreographing his retirement routine. 


SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA - MAY 2004 

On the day in 2004 when Bill May retired from 
synchronized swimming, the stands at the Avery 
Aquatic Center at Stanford were filled with Bill's 
friends and family and everyone he’d ever swum 
with. Chris Carver introduced him, and Bill came 
out to applause with his hands spread, neck 
craning; his routine had already begun. He 
looked up and around, as if he were an alien who 
had just landed on Earth. He was wearing a 
swimsuit that was a patchwork of more than 20 
of the bathing suits he’d worn at all the competi- 
tions he’d won. Over the speakers, as part of the 
soundtrack, Chris Carver’s voice boomed a 
prerecorded command, “Focus!” and she counted 


a quick eight. The music too was woven from 
much of the music he’d used for routines: 
“Bolero,” “Singin’ in the Rain,’ the Smashing 
Pumpkins’ “Disarm.” 

A woman's voice was overlaid onto the 
soundtrack. She said, “Bill, where are you going? 
Stay here with me.” There was the sound of a child 
cackling. A group of women sang, “Happy birthday 
to Billy.” There were other cries from his lifetime of 
coaches. There was the news report from the night 
Princess Diana died, followed by the announce- 
ment of John Lennon’s death, followed by more of 
Carver's counting, followed by an old news report 
about Bill May, about what an oddity it was to see 
a boy performing with girls, that “an athlete’s 
highest honor, an Olympic medal, is out of reach 
for a male synchronized swimmer.” 

In the pool, he kept up with the soundtrack, 
twirling underwater rockets and pikes and 
fishtails that showed a frenetic distress, the 
miming of the opening of birthday presents, a 
portrait of a man gone mad. 

He was going for a “schizophrenic” sort of thing 
because that’s how he was feeling at the time: of 
many minds about his past and future. He tells me 
it was almost like a call to arms. Like, this is your 
final destiny. This is where your career ends and 
something else starts. 

The routine finished on Sinatra’s “We'll Meet 
Again,” with Bill reaching up out of the pool with 
his left arm at something unseen while his right 
arm and legs flailed just below the water line to 
keep him afloat. And then, as the music ended 
and the applause swelled, he slowly sank beneath 
the surface, down, down, down, until you could 
no longer see him from the stands. 


PART 2 FREMONT, CALIFORNIA - MAY 18, 2015 
Two months before flying to Kazan, Bill, his tech 
duet partner, Christina Jones, and I went to 
dinner at BJ’s Restaurant and Brewhouse, a 
high-ceilinged sensory assault of an eatery that 
serves just about every kind of food. Bill asked 
whether I’d ever had a Pizookie. I told him I hadn't 
even heard of a Pizookie, and his eyes rolled and he 
told me to just wait until dessert time. A Pizookie 
is a warm ice cream sandwich that is served at this 
particular restaurant in a round tin reminiscent of 
a pizza. I told him Id try it. Christina rolled her 
eyes and told me that on the way to the restaurant 
they passed an ice cream store that said “World’s 
Best Milkshake” and Bill wanted to stop. He 
reminds her of Will Ferrell in E/fsometimes. 

Bill and Christina were in California visiting 
Chris Carver. This was how it went these days: 
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BILL DIDN'T REPRESENT THRONGS 
FIGHTING FOR EQUALITY; IT WAS JUST HIM. 


They'd perform Wednesday through Sunday in O 
on the Strip. While they were there, Carver would 
travel to them and they’d practice in the mornings 
before they each performed in two shows per 
night at Cirque. On Mondays, they'd head to the 
Santa Clara area, and they'd train morning and 
afternoon with Carver until it was time to go 

back on Wednesday. 

Christina Jones is a Santa Clara purebred: tall 
and strong and blond-haired and blue-eyed and 
confident. She had never performed with Bill 
because of their age difference—she’s now 28 to 


his 37—but of course she knew who he was 
because he was a legend. In addition to compet- 
ing nationally and internationally, the Aquamaids 
put on local pool operas, elaborately staged 
ballets for the community featuring their best 
swimmers, and young Christina Jones once sat 
in the bleachers, her jaw open in early ambition. 
She would go on to place first in the Pan Am 
Games in team and duet in 2007; she retired 
after placing fifth in the duet and team events 
in the Beijing Olympics in 2008. 

In the fall of 2014, Christina was in bed when she 


OF BOYS 


opened her phone and saw an email from USA 
Synchro’s CEO, Myriam Glez, saying that a mixed 
duet was finally being evaluated for inclusion in the 
FINA World Championships. Christina had been 
considered as Bill’s potential tech partner because 
she is his same height and because she remains an 
excellent swimmer from her Cirque performances. 
She didn’t read past the first paragraph. Instead, 
she shut her phone off and began to cry. She turned 
to her boyfriend, who is also a performer in O, and 
said, “I can’t do this.” But then she got out of bed 
and found an old competition suit in her closet, and 
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she put it on and she jumped around, talking 
about her synchro days and Bill and all the 
competitions. “I can’t do this,” she said again. But 
her boyfriend looked at her, suddenly electric 
inside her old costume, and said, “Look at you. 
Youre alive. You have to do this.” 

Kristina Lum was another story. Whereas 
Christina Jones had been chosen for her ability to 
synchronize well with Bill, which is what a tech 
routine is all about, Kristina was his rightful 
partner in free routine for the way they combined 
to become a thing of balletic beauty in the water, 
for all their history. She was the Ginger to his 
Fred, the Pippen to his Jordan. But Kristina was 
now Kristina Lum Underwood, married to 
another performer at Le Réve. She had a child 
and was pregnant with her second when she got 
that same email. Kristina had given up no small 
number of duet opportunities because of her 
refusal to partner with anyone but Bill. This was 


all they’d ever wanted. But it was 10 years later, 
and well, would there be time to get in shape? 
Would there be time to commit to the practices 
with two kids and two Vegas shows each night? 
Who knew what it would be like to have two 
children instead of one? But her husband looked 
at her too and said, “You have to do this.” She 
agreed. Then she didn’t. Then she did. 

Still, it was all theoretical until Nov. 29, 2014, 
when, after the second O performance of the 
evening, Bill and Christina received an email from 
USA Synchro president Judy McGowan that said: 
“As promised when we spoke in Vegas, FINA just 
passed the mixed duet. It will be in KAZAN.-yeah!” 

They were in their dressing rooms. They 
wandered out into the hallways and met. They 
cried and hugged. That night, Bill texted Kristina 
Lum Underwood’s husband. Kristina was now 
seven months pregnant, and it was close to 
midnight and Bill didn’t want to be inconsiderate. 


But Kristina was awake and she looked at the 
phone, and she looked down at her belly and at 
the sleeping toddler in the other room, and her 
husband reminded her, “You have to do this,” and 
she remembered that she had to do this. 

Bill called Chris Carver and left a message, 
telling her the news and asking whether she'd be 
up to coaching. Chris was so overjoyed and 
numb—was this really finally happening? She 
didn’t call him back that night. She emailed him, 
saying that she'd call him back the next day, that 
she was crying with happiness for everyone. She 
never had to say yes. Her yes was always a given. 
She signed the email, “I sure do love you, 
Chrismom,” which was the last sentimental thing 
she would say until the very end. 

They got to choreographing. They used commu- 
nity pools around Las Vegas to practice, renting 
them out for as many hours as their schedules 
allowed, subject to all the degradations of commu- 
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May and Lum Underwood 
often move at different 


speeds to appear in sync. 
Here, they perform a routine 
called “The Firebird.” (The 
view is from underwater.) 


nity pools: old women doing aqua aerobics on the 
other side of the rope; children cannonballing into 
your part of the rented pool before a lifeguard can 
get to them and tell them the space is yours; a kid 
taking a dump in the pool, sidelining them from 
practicing for a full hour while the water rechlori- 
nated. Chris Carver had flown in from Santa Clara 
that day, and they didn’t like to waste time, and 
maybe saying the pool had rechlorinated by the 
time they got back in was generous. The only 
breaks they took were when they had to use the 
bathroom or when Kristina’s husband brought her 
newborn by for nursing. Bill put over $40,000 on 


his credit card for pool rentals. USA Synchro could 
pitch in only $12,000 total. The rest would come 
from the formidable Aquamaids, who operate a 
long-standing and very successful bingo facility in 
Santa Clara, run by volunteer Aquamaid parents in 
charge of getting funds to the swimmers for 
costumes and competitions. 

Bill still swam the two Cirque shows and put an 
hour’s worth of makeup on each night. He still 
taught an abdominal workout to the other O cast 
members three times a week, twisting and lifting 
and pushing impossibly to get every single angle 
of their trunks to resist and grow stronger, to get 
them looking more like Bill. And he still swam his 
regular workout, an hour back and forth and back 
and forth in the pool each morning, and at night, 
when he was showered and his Weimaraners lay 
at the foot of his bed and he ceased movement for 
just the few hours he slept, he dreamed of Kazan. 

That night at BJ’s, the Pizookies arrived—Bill’s 
first, but he waited until I got mine to begin. A 
week after our dinner, he would stop eating candy 
and ice cream to get into shape for Kazan. A guy 
who hasn’t made time for a romantic relationship 
in five years, a Mormon who doesn’t drink 
caffeine, would be left with no distractions and no 
vices. He would be left only to train. 

The Pizookie was not as good as Bill May said 
it would be, but it seemed important to him that 
1 like it, so I rolled my eyes back as well and 
said it was delicious, and the whole time I was 
thinking that I wish in my life I had ever enjoyed 
any one thing as much as Bill May was enjoying 
this dessert right now. 


SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA - MAY 18, 2015 

“T need to be put to death,” Chris Carver said into a 
microphone from her small steel hut on the side of 
a high school pool. She is in her 70s, with white 
hair cut like a Dutch painter's and a face full of 
disappointment bordering on disgust. And could 
she be honest for a minute? If she was honest, if it 
was OK to confess something, it was that all she 
really wanted right now was for someone to kill 
her. “Euthanize me. Please.” There were under- 
water speakers so Bill and Christina could hear the 
music for their routines, but also so they could 
never miss any of her missives when their syn- 
chronicity wasn’t up to the exacting standards of 
her neurological perception, which is an eighth 
wonder of this world. 

Bill and Christina bobbed to the surface, their 
heads perfectly still as a hundred mechanisms of 
the veteran synchronized swimmer, from an 
eggbeater to some good old-fashioned sculling, 
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kept them afloat from below. They wore goggles 
and nose plugs, and their faces were covered in a 
thick layer of diaper cream. They were in the pool 
six or eight or 10 hours a day; there was no 
amount of drugstore sunscreen that could keep 
up with them. They awaited Chris Carver’s 
feedback. She continued to beg for the sweet 
release of an immediate death. 

This was nothing to Bill. Back when he was one 
of her full-time swimmers, back before he was an 
adult asking her to put her life on hold and train 
him as a favor, she would watch some of his 
elements and her verdict on them was that she 
would see him in hell. Once, after a particularly 
disappointing hybrid, she told him he looked like 
diarrhea. Perhaps the best possible description of 
Bill May is that when she said that, he couldn’t 
help thinking while she yelled at him what a 
nice-sounding word “diarrhea” is. 

Summer was coming. It was already May, and 
worlds are in July. Bill’s other partner, Kristina 
Lum Underwood, was still in Las Vegas, working 
and taking care of her kids. The calendar was 
breathing down their necks. 

Bill suggested that perhaps they should change 
their legs into a stronger position in the first 
hybrid, maybe a rocket, and at this Carver might 
have had one of those small strokes they detect 
only much later through blood work. “You can’t 
still be changing things,” she yelled. “You are 
always trying to change things, and it’s May 
already and you need a routine!” 

Chris Carver has been Bill’s lone champion for 
many years. She met with resistance from the 
outside, from the inside, but still she remained his 
hardest-working advocate. But now that what 
they fought for had happened, she was left to 
figure out how to actually do it. 

Christina Jones likes to show people a picture 
on her iPhone in which she and Bill are inverted, 
underwater, just with ballet legs poking out, and 
ask, “Whose legs are whose?” (I guessed wrong.) 
But still, Christina is a woman, and women more 
easily synchronize with each other than with men. 
(Can I get an amen, ladies?) So accommodations 
had to be made for the synchro moves, since the 
judges’ detection methodology is so precise. They 
had to organize ways to appear the same, Bill 
slowing down, Christina speeding up, Bill 
jumping midway while Christina jumped high, 
only to be at the same level. 

And their bodies are so different. Bill and 
Christina had been assessed at Cirque recently, 
as they are every year, and Bill’s body fat was under 
10 percent. “Christina, you're a cork,” Carver yelled 
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into the mic as Christina surfaced at twice Bill’s 
speed. Maybe because of all of this, synchro’s 
evolution into a single-sex sport was inevitable. 

So when it was time to begin choreographing 
for the mixed-gender duet, nobody in the world 
of synchro quite knew what to do. Were they 
supposed to act like two girls doing synchro 
together, letting men in only on their terms? 

Or would they change the nature of the sport by 
turning the choreography into a water dance 
between a man and a woman? No new scoring 
guidelines were established. Everyone was lost. 

Chris Carver decided to go all in on the 
man-woman thing and hope for the best. Her 
tech routine for Christina and Bill involved 
some deck work that is about her rejecting his 
advances, her diving away with him following. 
The free routine with Kristina overtly plays up 
her femininity and her smallness next to Bill, and 
he employs a strange double-jointedness in his 
shoulders to be scarier and larger than usual. 

“If youre trying to look alike, why bother?” 
Carver said. “Why bring men into a sport and 
not change it?” 

She oversaw the final practices, traveling back 
and forth, Santa Clara to Vegas, showing up in 
her devoted way, and said things like: “I was a big 
Breaking Bad fan. That jump reminded me of 
when they cut the guy’s head off and put it on the 
turtle and it was just walking around.” 

In June, at the pool at the Henderson 
Multigenerational Center outside Vegas, Bill and 
Kristina Lum Underwood practiced their free 
routine. They were beautiful, wrapping their 
limbs around each other, no technical require- 
ments to work around. He grabbed her, she fled, 
he grabbed her, she fled, he swallowed her up. Bill 
turned from Bill May to something nefarious. 
Kristina turned from Kristina Lum Underwood 
to something to be captured and possessed. 
Carver beseeched them to be flawless, “the way 
the Americans used to be.” Bill missed a turn. 

“You know,’ Carver said, “my dog has indiges- 
tion, so I’ve been giving him Pepcid AC.” I’d been 
on this story for months now, and even I knew 
that this wasn’t an innocuous statement, that she 
wasn’t just telling a story. 

“Do you need some Pepcid AC, Bill?” she said. 

Bill didn’t answer. He knew it was a trap. 

“Because youre having brain farts.” 


LAS VEGAS - JULY 18, 2015 

The time to fly to Kazan arrived, and it didn’t 
matter who was prepared and who wasn't. It was 
time to find out whether Bill would be a world 


champion. They all got ready, steadied themselves 
for what came next, a brief bracket of time that 
would come to define them, that would wreak 
havoc, good or bad, on their Wikipedia pages. 
Chris Carver handed over day-to-day opera- 
tions of the Aquamaids. Kristina Lum Underwood 
weaned her baby from nursing, and for the last 
time until after Kazan, she kissed her children 
and her husband and she looked out into the 
crowd at Le Réve. Then she headed for the 
airport. Christina Jones walked her dog and 
cried on her boyfriend’s shoulder, still unable to 
believe that this was happening, worried that 
the mantle of the legacy of no less than the career 
of Bill May rested too much on her shoulders. 
And Bill May taught the last ab class to his 
colleagues at Cirque and played with his 
Weimaraners one last time. He told the teams he 
helps coach, the Desert Mermaids and the Water 
Beauties, that he’d be back soon. He performed his 
final shows at O, then he and Christina performed 
their routine in the pool onstage for their col- 
leagues to thunderous applause. He prayed to God 
and his late grandmother, asking her to look out 
for him, to make sure God was on his side for this 
one. He turned a blind eye to the sour-sweet 
licorice he loves so much that haunted him from a 
jar in his kitchen. He swiped his credit card at the 


pool one more time, trying his hardest not to think 
about how high in the five digits the numbers were 
now. He turned his head away when he drove past 
BJ's, for he couldn’t fall prey to another Pizookie. 
And he tried to take it day by day, tried to think 
that the stakes weren't quite as high as they were, 
that his body wasn’t 10 years older than it was 
when last he smiled up at the judges. But the 
stakes were even greater now, and his body was 

10 years older than it was then. It was one thing to 
be known as the man who could have been a 
contender if only he’d been allowed to show up. It 
was another thing to be invited and not win. 

Dee O’Hara, Bill's first coach, boarded a plane 
to Kazan to see Billy go all the way. Bill's mother 
and sister boarded a plane. Team USA boarded its 
plane in matching warm-up suits. Christina Jones 
boarded the plane. Kristina Lum Underwood 
boarded the plane. Chris Carver boarded the 
plane. I boarded the plane. 

And Bill May, wearing his regulation USA 
Synchro backpack, boarded the plane. The door 
shut behind him, and he took out an airplane 
pillow and tried to sleep before landing in Kazan. 


KAZAN, RUSSIA - JULY 24, 2015 
The night before the tech preliminaries, Bill 
FaceTimes me from the athletes village, and when 
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With the Olympics 
seemingly out of reach, 
May retired in 2004, 
finding a new life asa 
swimmer in Cirque du 
Soleil in Las Vegas. 


I answer, there is a cookie in the shape of a man 
on the screen instead of a person. “Hi, Taffy,” says 
the cookie, and then I hear his Bill May laugh— 
heh, heh, heh—from his solar plexus to mine. 

“So you're nervous,” I ask the cookie. 

“Yes,” says the cookie, and the cookie nods. 

“Not really,’ Christina Jones interrupts, 
pushing the cookie out of the way so I can see 
her. “Nervous implies we're not prepared. I’d say 
were more anxious.” 

To be clear, the goal at Kazan isn’t just to 
win. The goal is to put on enough of a show 
that FINA decides to recommend this to the 
IOC as an event. It might be too late for 
Rio—though they gave the swimmers only seven 
months to practice for worlds—but there’s 
Tokyo in 2020, and Bill will be only 41 by then. 
Still, 41. But make no mistake, the goal is also 
to win. And if I had bought the line about 
putting on a good show in the months leading 


up to Kazan, I no longer did. 

The Russians are plucked from their amateur 
teams the moment they show talent, and 
they’re sent to an incubator. The Russian male 
competitor was just a boy when he was moved to 
St. Petersburg to train. He is 16 years younger 
than Bill, and some things had changed a little 
since Bill’s retirement. In Europe, men had 
started doing synchro—just a few here and 
there—many of them claiming to be inspired by 
the American, Bill May. But even now, the 
Russian is an oddity in Russia. He’s its only male 
synchronized swimmer too. The Russians weren't 
always on board with male synchro, but once 
they were able to field a team and achieve 
dominance, they didn’t have the same issues of 
camp and dubious masculinity that accompanied 
the questions that have surrounded Bill. In 
Russia, all athletes are regarded equally as heroes, 
as long as they win. In Russia, you're paid a salary 
with a pension so you can train full time and 
bring glory to the homeland. In America, you're 
working two Cirque du Soleil gigs and charging 
up your own credit card for pool rentals. 

And at this point, what kind of person are you 
if you're not rooting for Bill May? Bill May, who 
will swim in a pool that still has some kid poop in 
it so he can get an extra hour of practice. Bill, a 
man who swam with women training for the 
Olympics, women who could complain about 
how tired they were and how sore they were, 
and Bill would keep his mouth shut thinking 
how he'd kill to be on the road they were on. Bill, 
who learned from me that it was Judy McGowan, 
the president of USA Synchro, who did not 
request the vote that day in 2001, on the day she 
promised she would—she’d been ready to ask for 
the vote but was stopped by the president of 
FINA at the time and told that it was not in the 
best interest of the sport and its place in the 
Olympics to bring men in just now. 

Yes, when Bill heard this from me, his 
immediate and only reaction was to say what 
respect he has for Judy, doing the right thing 
for the sport, fighting the way she always has 
for synchro, that it must have been a tough 
decision and that if she had received that vote, 
if he had been allowed in, well, he might even 
have been deprived of this moment he was 
having now, and what a shame that would be. 
Bill May, who represents the gifts that hard 
work and good intentions can sometimes bring. 
And now it’s time to ask yourself again: At this 
point, what kind of person are you if you're not 
rooting for Bill May? 


PART 3 KAZAN, RUSSIA - JULY 26, 2015 

And finally, after seven months of training and 
waiting and applying (and removing) diaper 
cream, it is time for Bill May and Christina Jones 
to compete in the tech finals. The Americans had 
lost the prelims to the Russians. It is hard to see 
how any improvement in their own routine could 
outdo the home-pool team. Still, Bill May leads 
onto the deck with his enormous smile—his real, 
full one this time—as he front-flips in his bright 
coral Speedo, followed by another flip and another 
while Jones stalks out on long legs onto the fore. 
He makes a show of trying to get Christina’s 
attention, but she ignores him. He walks up to 
her and moves her chin to look at him, but she 
pulls away. He tugs at her shoulders, still nothing. 

Eventually, Bill stands behind Christina, 
pointing right at her back, like “I’ve got my eyes 
on you,” and they hold frozen for a moment, 
indicating that the deck work is over and that 
they are ready to start the routine. Christina 
wears a matching coral tank suit that, in describ- 
ing how she wanted it to the costume maker, she 
asked to be “dripping in sparkles.” (It is.) 

The whistle sounds, and Christina, with her 
mile-long limbs, pulls up her leg and makes a 
loop of it with her arm, and Bill dives right 
through, into the water. Christina dives in after 
him and they plunge toward the bottom of the 
pool (but never at the bottom; they’re not 
allowed to touch the bottom) to set up their 
jump, and then Christina darts to the surface, 
propelled by Bill’s strength from beneath her. 
They both burst out of the water, smiles intact. 
They'd wanted their routine to be a big, splashy 
American thing, straight out of a time that exists 
only in American memory, that maybe ever 
existed only on a screen: bright smiles, fast 
moves, jazz hands, wholesome romantic jockey- 
ing, all soundtracked to a Harry Connick Jr. song 
called “Just Kiss Me,” about a man who wants his 
vain girlfriend to stop applying red lipstick and 
just make out with him. 

But this isn’t Rocky IV, as I learned in my first 
few days in Kazan. These are not people who 
can be moved by the American spirit made 
manifest in bright smiles and jazz hands. No, in 
the muted, begrudging applause for Bill and 
Christina as they took the stage, suddenly it’s 
easy to remember that maybe placing your bets 
on people loving America is no longer a great 
thing to do. We are no longer the people who 
helped topple communism. 

The night the Russians won the preliminary 
tech routine, Chris Carver wrote to me that she 
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was devastated, that she’d known the Russians 
were good, but my god, that routine. And Bill 
and Christina wrote emails saying how disap- 
pointed they were, asking would this affect how 
my story comes out, that I should know that 
they're prepared to just “leave it all in the pool” 
for the finals. 

There had been very few reporters in the arena 
for the synchro events—the media seemed 
generally more interested in the big-boned water 
polo players and poetic free divers. But now, for 
the finals, the media area is more crowded. All 
the FINA officials are also here, and I’m told later 
that it was the only event that all the officials had 
attended at the same time. I watch the officials 
shake hands with each other and take their 
seats. My energy is low. It’s hard to think of any 
outcome that doesn’t include the Russians, 
already dressed for totalitarian rule, being named 
the country’s new leaders. 

But Bill and Christina! They light up the room. 
This time, they seem to fill up the pool, their 
strokes crisper and more in sync, more mesmer- 
izing. Their smiles are more playful and more 
arena-encompassing. That insipid Harry 
Connick Jr. song sounds new somehow, it sounds 
welcoming, not like the bombs falling and 
exploding. On the other side of the pool, where 
the teams and the people of Kazan have seated 
themselves, there is at least some faint clapping 
with the beat. 

Their routine goes by in a flash of perfect 
synchronization and thousand-toothed 
smiles. And so they swim to the ladder, and 
they climb out of the pool, and they hug Chris 
Carver and Kristina Lum Underwood, both of 
whom are crying now (right along with me as a 
Russian reporter sneers that I should be more 
professional), and Bill and Christina remove 
errant pieces of bathing suit from between their 
butt cheeks while they move to the pool deck to 
await the score. 

But the people of Kazan, their applause is still 
not deafening. The Russians, who went before the 
Americans on this day, stand in the wings, where 
Bill had been one day before as he and Christina 
had watched them. They are smiling. Because 
how could Bill and Christina possibly top the 
Russians? In Russia? 

The numbers tabulate, and the swimmers look 
with stiff smiles at the board. Christina realizes 
the number a millisecond before Bill, and she 
takes a breath, almost as if she has been sucker- 
punched, and her face turns immediately from 
gracious athletic professional to motherf---ing 
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world champion. Because, holy crap—it’s the 
Americans! Christina hugs Bill, whose face is a 
panoply of awe and openheartedness. 

Their score is 88.5108 to the Russians’ 
88.2986. Within seconds, it looks as if Bill and 
Christina had been crying for hours. Carver 
cries too, because although she talks big, she has 
the same gooey center we all do. I cry, real red, 
white and blue tears, and stand to sing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” loudly in ear range of 
that Russian reporter, and the winners mount 
the highest level of the podium, and a gold medal 
is placed around their necks. Bill kisses his and 
looks to the sky. 


JULY 30, 2015 

The Russian woman actually sneers when she 
sees their score, and her partner makes sure at 
the post-swim news conference to highlight the 
negligible difference in scores, a difference that 
did not bother him when the outcome favored 
him. But the free routine final remains. Bill and 
Kristina had won the preliminary free routine 
four days earlier and seem like a lock in the finals. 

Their routine is lovely, but again, there are no 
guidelines, and perhaps it is too free, and results 
are not always clean and the world championship 
is not a movie and life is not fair—this we all 
know by now. The judges seem to want some- 
thing more traditional, something that promises 
them the changes that they are consenting to by 
judging a mixed-duet routine, by judging a man, 
won't be too harsh. So the Russians ultimately 
win with a mostly synchronized, sexless, gender- 
less display of “Swan Lake.” 

At the post-swim news conference, Kristina 
Lum Underwood’s children and husband clap for 
her and she says that she’s given it her all and that 
she is proud, but a quarter of a point is a devasta- 
tion if it’s going in the wrong direction, maybe 
even more so than five points. It is only her years 
of good sportsmanship that keep Kristina from 
flipping the table and walking away, so convinced 
are we that the American free routine was better 
than the Russian one. 


JULY 31, 2015 

At 2 a.m. in Kazan, we board a Turkish Airlines 
flight and go home, back to our lives. Chris Carver 
reunites with her dogs in Santa Clara, coaching 
the best swimmers on the Aquamaids, glorying in 
the win that seems to round out her career, still 
silently angry that the victory wasn’t complete. 
The distance between nothing and a bronze 
medal is 100 miles. The distance between a 


bronze medal and a silver, 50. But the distance 
between a silver and a gold, well, they’e still 
measuring, and they’e not even close. 

Christina Jones stops in Barcelona to meet 
some friends on the way back, with only her 
gold medal to her name after Turkish Airlines 
lost her luggage. She eventually makes it back to 
Vegas, to her dog and to her boyfriend, and to her 
friends at Cirque, who cheer when she arrives in 
the room. Eventually her luggage makes it back 
to her too. If the Olympics happen, she'll 
consider them. She never thought she’d go back 
to competing, but now she is a world champion; 
the thrill of winning is back in her bones. 

Kristina Lum Underwood goes home to her 
kids and her husband. At work there is a huge 
display of Americana memorabilia and pictures 
waiting for her, courtesy of the co-workers who 
had been rooting for her stateside. On her finger 
now is a ring that she and Bill had made for each 
other, silver nose plugs to remind them that they 
came back, that what is over is never truly over 
while still you dream of it. They promised to go 
back to seeing each other maybe once a year, hi/ 
bye, their lives being so different despite being 
the same, but they will have the same intimate 
familiarity they always did, of people who did 
something very special together a long time ago. 
If mixed-gender duets make it into the Olympics, 
she doesn’t think she'll train. She’s 40. The kids 
and the job, it’s enough. 

And Bill May, after eviscerating the Kazan 
airport’s chocolate rations and relieving the 
Istanbul airport of its supply of ice cream, goes 
on a cruise to Alaska with a few of his swim 
team buddies, where he eats more ice cream but 
eventually comes home. He crouches in his 
doorway as the Weimaraners run to him and over 
him. He calls up his swim teams, ready to start 
training with them again. He walks into work at 
Cirque, and he too is cheered a welcome home 
by his friends. 

The three of them, Bill and Christina and 
Kristina, are given a day of their very own in 
Las Vegas—Sept. 16, 2015. The mayor hands 
them proclamations, and they stand straight 
and tall, in athlete mode, as they receive them. 
In California, Chris Carver is inducted into the 
San Jose Sports Hall of Fame. 

Right now, there is not yet word on the 
Olympics, whether Bill will be allowed to 
compete in 2016 in Rio or in 2020 in Tokyo. 
Judy McGowan says that FINA still must make 
recommendations to the IOC but that she’s 
hopeful: Whereas saving the sport all those years 
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ago relied heavily on keeping it all female, the 
world now is a place that is leaning toward 
obliterating strict notions of gender completely. 
She doesn’t regret not requesting the vote; her job 
was to protect the sport. But she would be lying if 
she said she wasn’t crying along with the rest of 
us in Kazan. 

Iam home too. I’ve given my children their 
matryoshka dolls, and I’ve recovered from my jet 
lag and treated my heartburn and am on to my 
next story. I text and email with Bill and Christina 
and Kristina and Chris, and I try to explain to 
people how beautiful it was to see someone do the 
thing he was meant to do, but also the thing he 
was told repeatedly he never would. People nod, 
and I wonder whether they get it, whether I’ve 
conveyed it effectively. 

These stories are a tragedy in a way: You 
walk into people's lives at the moment that 
something monumental is happening to them, 
and then you leave when it’s over, as if you are the 
one marking their journey for them. Eventually 
I’m left with only memories of my tears and 
my breathlessness, and what it was like to be 
the only person in a stadium screaming and 
jumping. Now my memories are fading a little, 
and all I have is the fact of them. I can no longer 
feel what I felt when I was there. I can only 
remember the fact of the tears, the fact of the 
screaming, all of it. 

But there is something that lingers: Since 
Kazan, every night in bed, when I hold for a few 
minutes in that space between when you're 
awake and when you're asleep that is a monster 
of memory and mirage, all the pictures of 
Bill’s glorious days in Kazan morph into one. 

In my hallucination, it’s Bill, in his warm-up 
suit, holding his gold medal in one hand and 
waving with the other, his smile extending 
beyond the borders of his face, his eyes wet but 
not quite crying, the moment after everything he 
has worked for in his life, everything he once 
hoped for and gave up on and hoped for again, 
has come true. 

But in my hallucination, he is not standing on 
the podium. Instead, he is in the water, and he is 
propelled from his lower waist upward out of the 
pool, just like back in Tonawanda, by sheer will 
and energy and hard work and expertise and 
dedication and all that is good in an athlete, all 
that is good in sport and competition, and all 
that is good in a person. And as I fall asleep, he 
remains eternally waving, and his smile continues 
to grow beyond the borders of his face until it fills 
up the world. G 
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Different Strokes 


With the Masters just around Amen Corner (April 7-10), we polled 56 golf pros’ 
for their anonymous takes on Tiger, the Big Three (or Big Two, if you ask 
them) and ... mashed potatoes! Here are the highlights from their scorecards. 


Who will finish 2016 as v 
No. 1: Jordan Spieth, 
Rory Mcllroy or 
Jason Day? 

Spieth: 38% 

Mcllroy: 38% 

Day: 19% 

None of the above: 5% 


You’re chairman of Augusta National for one day. What is 
the first change you make to the Masters Tournament? 


Most popular answer: 


You’re on alife raft 
with one spot left and 

they’re all in the water. 
Who gets the seat? 


Spieth: 45% 
Day: 32% 7 
Mcllroy: 21% 
» 90, 
Ngee Have you ever seen a player cheat and not get caught? 
"A 
Ss 
Tiger will finish his career with 14 major wins. It’s 2036: How many Green Jackets does Spieth have cx 
True: 70% False: 30% in his closet? y + j 
a, = a & 
= = Average answer: \f#P = 
? { } 4 « 


‘ 


Should fans be Should there be 
allowed to call in repercussions for fans 
rules violations? who yell out “You the 
Yes: 16% man” or “Mashed 
No: 84% potatoes” on tour? 
: . 5 i Yes: 51% 
Would you rather win a major championship or a gold No: 44% 


medal in the 2016 Olympics? On the fence: 5% 


MAJOR: 95% 


FOR THE FULL SURVEY AND ALL YOUR MASTERS COVERAGE, 
CHECK OUT ESPN.COM/GOLF 
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Power in Numbers Some home runs are luckier than 
others. And when that luck evens out in 2016, it will leave 
some sluggers coming up short (sorry, Mike Trout). 


ower is the most precious resource in baseball. You want it for your 
favorite team and for your fantasy team. So here’s how to pay it off: 
by finding players who didn’t fully translate it into homers last year. 

To see what I mean, think back to Game 3 of the AL Division Series between Kansas 
City and Houston last October. With his Astros leading 4-1 in the bottom of the eighth, 
Colby Rasmus smashed a pitch off Luke Hochevar, and as the ball carried deep to right, it 
arced high above the field and ... smacked into the roof at Minute Maid Park, dropped 
onto the grass and landed for a truly hard-hit single. 

Bad luck for Rasmus—but really just an extreme example of something that happens 
all the time. Smack a pitch hard enough to send it rocketing 400 feet the other direction 
and you'll feel like you deserve a home run. But the ball might end up in a distant corner 
of a spacious ballpark, or in the glove of a leaping outfielder, or blown into foul territory 
by a gust of wind. Of course, all of these influences can work the other way too and 
deliver accidental home runs to fortunate batters. We tend to assume such factors cancel 
each other out. 

But that’s not always true, at least not over the span of a single season. Last year 
Giancarlo Stanton mashed 27 taters (in an injury-shortened campaign), of which 10 were 
really deep blasts—homers that didn’t depend on circumstances to fly out of ballparks. In 
contrast, Joey Votto hit 29 home runs, but not one of them was a monstrous, Stanton-like 
bomb; 11 barely cleared the fences. We know this thanks to the ESPN Home Run Tracker, 
an amazing, free tool that measures the angle, apex and distance of every home run in the 
big leagues. It also lets you sort dingers by batter, pitcher, team or ballpark and even links 
to video of each shot. (The tool is truly a sabermetrics success story: Greg Rybarczyk, a 
former U.S. Navy nuclear engineer, launched it in 2006 and licensed its technology to 
ESPN in 2010—and then went to work for the Red Sox in 2014.) 

If a hitter has an unusually large number of home runs that are “Just Enough’ (JE), as 
estimated by the Tracker, we can assume that most of his iffy propositions managed to 
make it over outfield walls—he got lucky. On the other hand, if his total is abnormally low, 
fortune has robbed him. His power hasn’t fully translated into home runs. But eventually, 
it should. So I developed a simple statistical model to estimate how many JE home runs a 


batter should have, given his total home runs and the average 
speed of the ball leaving his bat. And its results turned out to be 
predictive: The 10 players who were missing the most Just Enough 
round-trippers in 2014 went on to hit an average of 2.7 more home 
runs in 2015, while the 10 who most exceeded their estimated JE 
total dropped by an average of 2.6 homers from 2014 to 2015. For 
example, two seasons ago, 13 of Adam LaRoche’s 26 dingers barely 
cleared fences. Last year his luck ran out and he slugged just 12 
four-baggers, making it easier for the White Sox to hold the 
clubhouse door open for him and his son. 

Looking forward, we can use this method plus a little common 
sense—always pay attention to a player’s age and ballpark—to 
predict power surges and outages. J.D. Martinez, who had 13 Just 
Enough home runs last year, had the biggest surplus of fortunate 
knocks (5.4), and Mike Trout ranked second. They obviously both 
have legit power, but we probably shouldn’t expect them to match 
their rich home run totals (38 and 41, respectively) in 2016. Others 
with warning signs flashing: Marlon Byrd, Kole Calhoun and 
Brandon Crawford (combined totals last year: 24 Just Enough 
homers, zero “No Doubt” ones). 

At the other end of the spectrum, Rasmus was the poster boy 
for bad luck in the regular season in 2015, not just in Game 3 
of the playoffs: He had 4.7 fewer homers of the Just Enough 
variety than expected, the biggest shortfall in MLB. If you're 
looking for more players who should gain home runs, the list 
includes Curtis Granderson, Brian McCann, Adam Jones, Mookie 
Betts and Prince Fielder. 

The bottom line of achievement is only part of anybody's 
profile. To really see where someone is headed, broaden your 
scope and look at just-enoughs and near-misses too. 
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BY 
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LUTHER 


Ten years after the Duke lacrosse scandal, 
accusations of sexual assault at Yale illustrate a destructive 
legacy: making it acceptable to dismiss the accusers. 


hen Duke and Yale met on the court in the 

second round of the NCAA men’s basketball 

tournament this year, the defending 
champions from Tobacco Road were on the march for their sixth 
national title under famed coach Mike Krzyzewski. The under- 
dog Ivy League team had won just once in NCAA tournament 
history, two days earlier against Baylor in the first round. In the 
lead-up to the game against Duke, social media was overflowing 
with jokes about how the fans from each of these prestigious 
private schools love boat shoes, polo shirts with popped collars 
and playing chess. 

What wasn’t mentioned as often was the larger, darker link 
these two schools shared: athletes who had been accused of 
sexual assault. Yale is the latest school to face this public 
scrutiny; Duke is the most famous. 

Exactly 10 years and six days before Duke and Yale met, a 
black woman reported to police that three white Duke lacrosse 
players had raped her during a house party at which she had 
stripped. Latent and long-standing tensions in the city and on 
campus about race, class and gender boiled quickly to the 
surface. The district attorney made inflammatory statements 
that fueled an intense media firestorm. The coach of the team 
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was forced to resign, the season canceled. Over a year later, when 
the attorney general of North Carolina dropped the charges 
against the three players, he said, “We have no credible evidence 
that an attack occurred.” The DA was later disbarred after he was 
found to have committed ethics violations in the case. ESPN’s 
recent 30. for 30 documentary “Fantastic Lies” dissects how the 
media coverage and the prosecutorial misconduct had a 
profound effect on the families of the men accused. 

But beyond the impact on the families, what happened at 
Duke has also come to inform the way our culture thinks about 
and reacts to allegations of sexual assault. For the past 10 years, 
this case has been the Alamo-esque rallying cry for people who 
worry that women who report sexual violence are liars, out for 
revenge or regretful after having sex: “Remember Duke lacrosse!” 
Even though the woman in the case was never charged with false 
reporting, many people view the Duke lacrosse case as the 
quintessential example of the danger of false rape accusations. 
According to a 2015 Vox article, estimates of false rape allega- 
tions range between 2 percent and 8 percent. Even so, the power 
of this case is illustrated by its ubiquity. 

I’ve heard the phrase “Duke lacrosse” pop up in casual conver- 
sations and in the courtroom, to say nothing of its inevitable 
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appearance in the comments section on any piece about sexual 
assault. It came up during jury selection for convicted rapist and 
Baylor football player Sam Ukwuachu. Last summer on The View, 
Whoopi Goldberg defended Bill Cosby regarding the numerous 
allegations against him by saying, “If you're the mother of a son 
who gets accused, you want to keep innocent until proven guilty. 
Just ask the parents of the boys of the Duke lacrosse team.” 

The shadow of the case is long and destructive in a world that 
is predisposed, for so many reasons, to disbelieve and shame 
people who report sexual violence. 

Over the past few years, there has been a string of high-profile 
cases involving collegiate athletes accused of sexual assault. The 
most prominent is easily the one against former Florida State 
quarterback and current Tampa Bay Buccaneer Jameis Winston. 
The combination of the well-documented failures of the 
Tallahassee Police Department’s investigation of the case and 
the public scrutiny of the woman’s statements by people looking 
for evidence of a false accusation hinted that this would be the 
next Duke lacrosse case. The Winston case, though, didn’t fall 
apart in the same way the one in Durham did. No charges were 
ever filed against Winston, but no official has ventured so far as 
to say that there was no evidence of an assault. 

Last year, back at Duke, Coach Krzyzewski, for the first time 
in his years at the school, dismissed a player. He gave little 
explanation for kicking Rasheed Sulaimon off the team. A month 
later, the university newspaper reported that two women had 
accused Sulaimon of assaulting them. Sulaimon has denied those 
allegations and denied that they were the reason he was dis- 
missed. This case, especially compared with the 2006 lacrosse 
one, was a quiet affair in Durham. There were no criminal 
charges; the school was incredibly tight-lipped; and the first 
anyone learned publicly of the problem was with Sulaimon’s 
dismissal. Perhaps the administration had learned almost 
10 years later to deal with the issue internally, be quiet in its 
wake and quickly get back on the court. Duke went on to win 
the national championship. Sulaimon moved on too; he now 
plays at Maryland, which made it into the Sweet 16 of this 
year’s tournament. 

There are more cases that show how fresh the issue of campus 
sexual assault involving athletes remains, each one offering a 
new opportunity for people to air their doubts. After heavy 
student protests, three Oregon basketball players accused of 
sexual assault received yearslong suspensions in 2014. All three 
are suing the school. Two Vanderbilt football players accused of 
rape await retrial; two Baylor football players were convicted of 
sexual assault over the past two years; and eight women recently 
filed a suit against Tennessee that accuses multiple athletes of 
sexual assault. The hockey team at the University of Ottawa has 
been suspended for the past two years after a report of an assault 
involving multiple players in early 2014. Twenty-two of the 
players have launched a class-action suit against the university. 

Yale is the latest case to draw national attention. The former 
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captain of the basketball team, Jack Montague, was expelled on 
Feb. 10 for breaking the school’s conduct code. According to a 
statement by Montague’s attorney, released days before the 
NCAA tournament began, a Yale panel found that Montague had 
sexually assaulted a fellow student the previous year. Montague 
has indicated that he intends to sue the school, stating the 
outcome was “unfairly determined, arbitrary and excessive by 
any rational measure” and has caused irreparable damage to his 
educational and basketball prospects. The woman in the case 
never filed a police report and hasn’t spoken publicly. Unless she 
chooses to do so or Montague goes forward with a lawsuit, the 
case will quickly wither away. 

Going into the tournament, the media often treated Montague’s 
case as a distraction. With its tongue firmly in cheek, the 
women’s website Jezebel described the coverage thusly: “Yale 
Sexual Misconduct Expulsion Threatens to Ruin March 
Madness, Sports Forever.” Since Montague is the only person 
who has come forward, his story and his connection to the 
basketball team have shaped the narrative. Montague’s friend is 
quoted in a Newsweek article asking, “Where is the respect for 
due process? Where is the consideration for how this is going to 
affect Jack for the rest of his life?” The implication being that 
Montague was possibly railroaded by the system—not unlike 
what happened to the Duke lacrosse players, our collective 
cultural memories whisper. 

Much has changed in the decade between Duke lacrosse and 
Yale basketball. Not only has the federal government put an 
emphasis on encouraging universities to better respond to 
reports of sexual assault, but there has been a wave of student 
activism demanding that universities do so. This new weight on 
creating university systems that better respond to reports of 
sexual assault is in constant tension with the cultural lesson so 
deeply embedded in our minds about Duke lacrosse: We must 
take reports of sexual assault more seriously but also never forget 
that one time a high-profile case fell apart. Montague’s case and 
his dispute of it are products of that tension. 

Perhaps the biggest takeaway from looking at Duke lacrosse 
and Yale basketball and the 10 years that separate these cases is 
that no system of responding to reports of sexual violence is 
perfect. Rarely does one offer an outcome that is satisfying to 
most people. The media, if they need a starting point from which 
to work these cases, should scrutinize those systems and how a 
decade-old case has made it acceptable to so easily doubt 
someone who comes forward with an accusation. 

To truly come out of the shadow the Duke lacrosse case has 
cast, the conversation needs to refocus toward a constant 
questioning of how we seek justice and whether that process is 
fair to everyone involved. G 


Jessica Luther is an independent journalist living in Austin, Texas. 
Her book Unsportsmanlike Conduct: College Football and the Politics of Rape 
comes out in September. 
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steph Gurry is pure 
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POOR ANDRE ROBERSON. Through furious hard work, the 24-year-old 
had become OKC’s best wing defender, nightly hustling after a who's 
who of All-Stars. Typically he ends up looking good. 

Until Saturday, Feb. 27, when Roberson played defense the way it 
has always been coached ... and somehow became the crash-test 
dummy in Steph Curry’s Electric Highlight of the Year. Roberson’s 
crime: He didn’t see it coming. And by “it” we mean something that 
had never happened. 

With the clock running down in OT and the game tied, Roberson 
was marking the Warriors’ MVP—the man who had already made 
11 3-pointers that night alone. The man who earlier in the game had 
broken his own single-season record for 3s. The man who was bring- 
ing the ball up as the clock ticked off the game’s final six seconds. 

Then, with almost three seconds left, before Curry had arrived at 
what would normally be considered a place to play offense, he rose 
and fired—precisely one dribble past half court, in line with the edge 
of the Thunder’s center-court logo. The NBA would later measure it 
as 37 feet from the hoop. That’s 13-plus feet behind the 23-foot, 
9-inch 3-point line, which itself was once considered a difficult shot. 

The sport of basketball was 1,490 months old as the ball sailed 
through the air. For 1,489 months, 29 days, 23 hours, 59 minutes and 
54 seconds of that history, smart defenders let em have that dumb 
shot. But over these YouTube-melting six seconds, in this brave new 
NBA, there was no one to blame except the gods of basketball—or 
Roberson. Most chose Roberson. Coaches flapped their arms on the 
sidelines, Jeff Van Gundy tut-tutted on the telecast. How dare he set 
up in a defensive position a mere yard outside the 3-point line. 

The Warriors are knocking on the door of a record 73 wins with a 
team loaded with everything: an organizational embrace of 3s, the 


BY 
HENRY 
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valuing of open shots, the NBA’s most effec- 
tive pick-and-rolls and all the applied lessons 
of stat geekery. Must they also be cash money 
from 37? As the epic game winner splashed 
through, Steph skipped, grinning to the far 
end of the court and—before an audience of 
stunned Thunder fans—danced on what was 
left of basketball conventional wisdom. 


FUNNY THINGS ARE happening at Harvard. 
Just ask Kathy Delaney-Smith, who has 
been head coach of the Crimson women’s 
team since 1982. In 34-years, she’s seen a lot. 
But this year she’s seeing things she’s never 
seen before—like the assistant and several 
players she found engrossed in YouTube for 
an hour, rewinding again and again, break- 
ing down a one-handed Steph ballhandling 
series that ended in a crazy-tough shot. “I 
found myself thinking, ‘Well, if you’ve got a 
spare hour, I know things you could be 
working on instead,” Delaney-Smith says. 

The disease of Stephitis has spread far 
beyond the Ivy League. It’s so tough to aver- 
age four made 3s a game over a full season 
that just 11 years ago, not one high school 
boy in the country did it, according to Max 
Preps. This season, 30 players did. 

On Twitter in March, I asked if people had 


noticed players outside the NBA “doing 
Steph Curry things.’ The replies were imme- 
diate and unanimous: Wrote Dan Shanoff: 
“T coach fourth-graders and all they want to 
do is shoot extra-long shots (and, when they 
make them, tap their heart and point up).” 
Eric Johnson supervises recess at Ashland 
Elementary in New Hampshire. After 
Curry’s big game winner over the Thunder, 
recess became all about making that shot. 
“They never stopped shooting the shot... for 
40 minutes. They each had to hit it. They 
talked about the game the whole time.” 

Stephitis cannot be quarantined. LeBron 
James may have had his exhausted heart 
broken by Curry’s Warriors in last year’s 
NBA Finals, but LeBron’s 8-year-old son, 
Bryce, wears No. 30 in honor of Steph. 

Stephitis exists in the NBA too, of course. 
Ifit seems that the entire league is suddenly 
shooting from super-long range, it’s because 
everyone is. According to Basketball-Refer- 
ence, Steph is averaging more than one make 
per game from 27-plus feet; no player can 
touch that. But wow, are they trying. In 
2009-10, NBA players attempted a total of 
1,880 shots from 27 feet or longer (excluding 
end-of-quarter heaves). This year? They're 
on track for more than 3,000. 


THERE’S A DELIGHTFUL freedom to all of this, 
and two hard truths. The good news is that 
3s, once viewed as bad shots by closed- 
minded coaches, have taken flight on the 
wings of advanced stats. Anyone with a 
pulse can feel the joy and the excitement in 
watching super talents explore the limits of 
their abilities. Eighty-footers, anyone? 

The hard truth: The NBA was long 
dominated by the toughest men, tested on 
win-or-go-home playground courts. Rich 
kids from the suburbs were mostly ancillary. 
Their advantages were things that used to 
matter less: lonely gyms, entire racks of 
balls to themselves, private shooting coach- 
es. Steph, son of Dell, was born into all that, 
like a Kennedy. And the more he succeeds, 
the more he inspires kids like him, the more 
an influx of 3-point shooters—like foreign 
players before them—will cut into the 
career prospects of those who earned NBA 
work through grit. 

But the other hard truth comes with a 
solution: Hardly anyone else can actually do 
that. Steph has made the 27-footer a good 
shot ... for him. It’s still a bad shot for most 
everyone else on the planet. The gap can be 
filled only with work. It just happens to be 
work that anyone can attempt. Millions of 
youngsters, with joy in their hearts and 
Steph on their minds, are surely on the way. 
Sheer odds predict some of them will also 
have qualities like Steph’s handle, balance, 
hand-eye coordination and diligence. This 
goes some way to increasing skill and along 
way to teaching love of the game. 

“Youth basketball has a problem,” says 
Delaney-Smith. “Kids are pressured so 
much, and it has stopped being about fun 
and passion for the game. But now fresh- 
men can’t leave the gym because it’s so fun. 
That’s passion, and that’s probably exactly 
how Steph learned to do those same things.” 


ACOUPLE OF weeks before Steph’s 37-foot 
game winner in Oklahoma City, the NBA 
convened an invite-only, off-the-record 
Tech Summit in a fancy Toronto hotel. 
There were issues to address. Chiefly, re- 
search shows that kids now spend more 
time than ever on screens and less time do- 
ing things like shooting hoops. This extracts 
worry from the warm hearts of parents and 
the cold, hard calculations of the NBA’ bot- 
tom line; in the past, the league has cited 


internal research that playing basketball 
when youre young predicts a lifetime of 
NBA fandom. (One pillar of the NBA’ long- 
term China strategy is simply to get lots of 
people playing basketball; that they'll be- 
come NBA fans follows naturally in time.) 
How, worried the finest brains in the game, 
could we get kids to prefer playing basket- 
ball to noodling on their phones? 

The answer could be Steph. 

Because as much as there are big names 
in basketball who get people to watch it on 
a screen, or even to buy a ticket, there’s no- 
body like Steph to get kids excited to play. 
The very tall and strong have always had 
permission to imagine themselves as NBA 
champions. Steph’s every on-court action 
screams that scrawny little folks can play the 
game too. “That’s kind of the new swag,’ said 
Shane Battier on TrueHoop TV. “Not every- 
one can dunk. But everyone can pull up 
from 30 feet.” 

Many titans of hoops—the “Jurassics,” 
they're now called behind their backs—are 
wishing it would all just go away. Phil Jack- 
son might be the best coach ever, but it was 
not ayear ago that he famously test-drove a 
Model T of a theory that 3-reliant teams 
couldn’t succeed in the playoffs. 

In doing so, he popped the balloon of his 
own relevance. Since then, the Warriors 
rode 3s to a title over LeBron and are knock- 
ing on the door of Jackson’s own 72-win 
record, and the Knicks drafted Kristaps 
Porzingis, a big man known for abnormally 
deep shooting range. 


TO BE FAIR to the Jurassics, it’s true: Most 
game-changing innovators aren't actually 
innovative. For every White Chocolate 
or Vinsanity, there’s an old-timer harping 
that Bob Cousy used to make those moves 
or Darryl Dawkins used to dunk like that. 
The basketball gods have seen it all. The 
game doesn’t tilt on its axis every time the 
wind blows. Of course, that thinking is 
smart, until it’s not. Sometimes, the world 
really is changing. Curry is to hoops as 
armed drones are to war. The range. The 
unpredictability. The inescapability. He’s 
destroying defenses that don’t even know 
it’s time to play defense. 

And now that we know this exists, it’s dif- 
ficult to imagine the future could possibly 
look anything like the past. G 
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ust come right out and say it: The best player in the world suffers from a previously unreported 
and crippling addiction. To popcorn. The ball boys in opposing arenas know to fill his locker with 
a stash of it. In New Orleans back in October, he received a massive satchel of the stuff before 
going out and scoring 53 points. Inspiration? Probably not, as a man who once lost minutes to 
Acie Law needs no extra motivation. After the 53-point explosion, Curry was informed that coach 
Keith Smart, who'd benched Curry for Law in the dark days of 2011, had offered congratulations. 
“Tell him | could feel Acie Law breathing down my neck,” Steph quipped. 


3 Steph, returning to Cleveland on Jan. 18, 4 A6-3PGis more 
Was intl enough Owish the arefia well... popular than LeBron. 


“Hopefully, it still smells alittle ee eee es 


number on Google Trends than 
bit like champagne e. LeBron James this year, after trailing 
him the past two years. (James in 1 
2014: 13; 2015: 16; 2016: 35.) 


2014 
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5 APB&Jaday keeps 
Warriors losses away. 


Speaking of addiction (see No. 2), the team has 
its own: peanut butter and jelly sandwiches. No, 
seriously, the Dubs nearly staged a rebellion when 
trainers outlawed the sandwiches for not being 
healthy enough. Curry, who enjoys a PB&J before 
every game, and Luke Walton are thought to have 
ed the mutiny. They, of course, got their way. 


6 Stephis ona101-HR pace 
(like, metaphorically), 


Curry is on pace to hit 397 3s,* a 39 percent 
increase from the record he set last season 
286). That’s equivalent to hitting 101 home 
runs in baseball (39 percent more than Barry 
Bonds’ record 73 dingers) or a quarterback 
throwing 76 touchdowns. 


The MVP channels 
his inner Sun Tzu. 


“BASKETBALL ISNT 
JUST ASPORT. ITS 
AN ART, ONE THAT 
MUST BE MASTERED 
TOSUGGEED.” 


STEPHEN CURRY 
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Sarcasm, 
burgers and 
Breaking 
Bad. What 
more do you 
want?! 


ANDREW BOGUT, C 
Gruff and sardonic, 
Bogut isn’t a fan of 
political correctness 
and traffics in an 
especially off-color 
brand of humor. Once, 
Festus Ezeli, who’s 
Nigerian and Christian, 
couldn’t find his shoes. 
“Oh s---, bro,” Bogut 
said. “Boko Haram took 
all your s---!” Ezeli 
laughed at the 
wrongness of it all. 


LEANDRO BARBOSA, G 
Once, to bring out the 
fire in Draymond 
Green, Barbosa lied 
about having eaten 
a burger from a local 
San Francisco spot 
hat Green had 
recommended. 
Barbosa insisted that 
a burger joint closer 
o his house was far 
better. This enraged 
Green, who could see 
Barbosa was lying. 
“Now you back,” 
Barbosa told him. 
“That's the Draymond 
| want to see! That’s 
the guy | want to see!” 


HARRISON BARNES, F 
Nicknamed the Black 
Falcon, Barnes is 
something of a 
millennial cliché. He 
professes a love of 
alt comedy and Game 
of Thrones and once 
wrote reviews of 
Breaking Bad. 
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Meet the deepest 
lineup in the league: 


Top row, from left: 
Brandon Rush, F/G 
Shaun Livingston, G 
Anderson Varejao, F 


Middle: Andrew Bogut, C 
Harrison Barnes, F 
Draymond Green, F 
Stephen Curry, G 

Klay Thompson, G 
Andre Iguodala, G/F 


Bottom: Festus Ezeli, C 
Kevon Looney, F 

Leandro Barbosa, G 
Marreese Speights, F/C 
lan Clark, G 

James Michael McAdoo, F 
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GROOMING BY VERONICA SJOEN 
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Against the Cavs, 
the Warriors had a 
revelation—and the 
NBA has been 
playing catch-up 
ever since. 
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The Warriors 
discovered 
the cheat code 
to haskethall 

in the NBA Finals. 


BY KEVIN ARNOVITZ 


73 REASONS TO LOVE THE WARRIORS 


ON THE AFTERNOON of Game 1 of the 2015 
NBA Finals, when many Golden State War- 
riors would normally be recharging with 
their usual midday naps, the team’s group 
text thread is blowing up. 

Anyone get anap? 

Not a chance. 

Same. 

It’s the final-act opener of a season-long 
chain that includes every player on the roster, 
from 1 to 15. Someone posts a goofy Insta- 
gram pic to a chorus of ridicule. Someone 
else organizes a group dinner on the road. 
But what all season has been an outlet for 
running jokes and logistical planning is to- 
day a channel for collective anxiety. Not a 
player on the roster has set foot on an NBA 
Finals court, and everyone's central nervous 
system is making sleep an impossibility. 

The Finals are screwing with the War- 
riors. By the NBA’s decree, practices 
typically held at their facility above the con- 
vention center in downtown Oakland have 
been relocated to Oracle Arena to accom- 
modate the media. The three courts and 
eight baskets downtown have been con- 
tracted to a single floor. 

“Before Game 1, you realize it’s different,” 
says Steph Curry, whose status as the world’s 
finest shooter is as much a product of his 
devotion to routine as it is to any divine gift. 
“Our whole routine was changed. At home, 
you have a specific process leading up to a 
game. We have shootaround at the practice 
facility. You go home, you go to the arena. 
The next day you have practice here, you 
watch film, do all that for the whole season. 
Even throughout the playoffs, it doesn’t 
change. In the Finals, everything changes.” 

What was once a modest media contin- 
gent of local affiliates, a couple of radio mics 
and a handful of beat writers has swelled to 
a nation-state. The Warriors are a conge- 
nial, comparatively smiley bunch, but yeesh, 
when did this happen? 

It’s little surprise, then, that Game 1 turns 
out to be a jittery first date. The Warriors 
can’t hit a shot in the first quarter. Klay 
Thompson and Draymond Green hunt for 
looks, but finding good ones in the structure 
of the offense—and even in transition— 
proves difficult. The Dubs recover, locking 
in defensively and inducing 38 shots from 
LeBron James and 31 from the Cavs beyond 
the arc, where Cleveland hits only nine. The 


Cavs’ body count mounts, as Kyrie Irving 
goes down with a season-ending knee 
injury. And in OT, as the Cavs fail to score 
on their first 10 possessions, the Warriors 
escape 108-100. Still, something is off for 
the Warriors. And James, playing in his fifth 
straight Finals, plans to exploit it. “It’s up to 
us now to look at the film, watch and make 
some adjustments and be ready for Sunday,” 
James says. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN THE NBA exist on two 
planes—tactical and mental. In LeBron’s 
language, there’s the “need to do” and the 
“be ready.” 

The first requires mechanical preci- 
sion—how does a scoring point guard re- 
spond to heavy pressure, with two large 
defenders rushing him as he tries to get to 
the spot on the floor where he can exact the 
most damage? The “be ready” portion is 
often tougher, more ethereal. It’s concen- 
tration amid chaos, and conquering it in 
the first two games of your Finals career in 
front of your greatest admirers is, for these 
Warriors, like trying to meditate on an air- 
strip. “When the game starts, you try to ap- 
proach it as just a normal regular-season 
game so you can feel free, but the vibe in the 
arena is different,” Curry says. “The celebs 
sitting in the front row. There are all kinds 
of different variables.” 

And if the variables Curry faced in Game 
1 were algebra, Game 2 is advanced calcu- 
lus. As Matthew Dellavedova fights over 
screens to maintain contact with Curry, a 
second Cavs defender lies in wait. In the 
second half, the Cavs keep Curry guessing, 
switching coverage to keep a body on him at 
all times. Curry looks uncharacteristically 
befuddled and tentative. Eight minutes in, 
he swings around a double screen on the 
weakside perimeter, Cavs big man Tristan 
Thompson playing Wile E. Coyote in pur- 
suit. We've seen this reel a thousand times, 
with Green tossing a strike as Curry clears 
the second pick. As Curry eatches the pass, 
there’s a good 7 feet between him and 
Thompson, whos still navigating around 
Andrew Bogut. Typical Steph would get the 
shot off before Thompson recovered, but 
this Steph pauses to examine the equation. 
There's a tentative jab step with his left foot, 
a jerky pullback. A fake’with no hard sell, 
then a second thought. By now, Thompson 
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has found his footing and challenges the 
shot, which falls short. It’s Curry’s second 
miss tonight. There will be 16 more, along 
with six turnovers. 

“There's this extra factor you have to focus 
on,’ Curry says, describing the mental static 
of the playoffs. “Just like normal, you have to 
worry about your matchup—does he go left 
or right, which way does he go, how you're 
getting your shots off, what’s the game plan. 
Now you have another variable, which is, 
How doI shut my mind off from everything 
else? It plays with you a little bit.” 

Green is in the same bind as Steph—driv- 
ing into three bodies, lobbing a pair of slip- 
pery alley-oops way out of the strike zone, 
trying to speed-read the Cavs’ defense but 
seemingly always a sentence behind. 

The Warriors drop the game in overtime, 
their effective field goal percentage of 44.6 
percent marking only the fourth time all 
season they've finished below 45 percent. 
More than half their 3-pointers come off the 
dribble outside the flow of their breezy, ball- 
moyement-centric offense. 

“We were caught in that first experience 
of the Finals,” Green says. “It’s different. 
Very few things in life do you just adjust like 
that ...” Green snaps his thumb and middle 
finger as a point of emphasis. “I think we 
were in that adjustment period where we 
kind of knew what was going on but couldn't 
shake it right then.” 

The series is tied at one win apiece, but the 
Warriors are faltering— like a student who 
has studied for weeks for a final exam but 
freezes the minute he sits down to take it. 


STEVE KERR HAD seen it coming. He remem- 
bered his first trip to the Finals as a player in 
1996 as overwhelming—the scrutiny, the 
disruption, the glare. Pro basketball is about 
body memory, about routine, about applying 
familiarity into practice. Lose track of your 
routine and you can lose track of your prin- 
ciples. Lose track of your principles and the 
opponent’s game plan can fill the vacuum. 

“LeBron, with his Finals experience, I 
think he had those guys ready to grind us 
out,” Kerr says. “He knew how they had to 
beat us, and it was through a grind. It 
couldn’t be a shootout, and they got us into 
their tempo. We were not getting good shots 
because they bottled us up.” 

The Cavs tighten that vise in Game 3. 


Curry sticks a pull-up 3-pointer off the drib- 
ble 90 seconds after tip but is shut out for 
the rest of the first half. In the final posses- 
sion of the first quarter, he gets a “solo”: 
clock ticking down, his teammates stag- 
gered across the baseline like a backing 
band. This is by Kerr’s design, but ever the 
collaborator, Curry wants help. He sum- 
mons Andre Iguodala from the left corner 
to liberate him from the rugged defensive 
stylings of Dellavedova, who's been gnawing 
on Curry’s ankles since the ball went up. 

Iguodala glides up to give Curry a route 
to his left, then fades to an open spot to 
Curry’s right. That’s where Steph wants him 
for the pass, but against the two-headed, 
four-armed pressure from Dellavedova and 
Mike Miller that pushes him back to half 
court like a riptide, that pass is swatted by 
Miller, who follows the carom with a dive, 
poking it ahead to Dellavedova. 

“I'd been trapped all season,’ Curry says. 
“But in the Finals, everything is amplified.” 

The pressure of two defenders feels like 
four, and a pass Curry has made a gazillion 
times feels like hurling a whiffle ball against 
a headwind across San Francisco Bay. 

All night, the Cavs’ assault persists, Del- 
lavedova getting into him one-on-one, two 
Cavs defenders committing every time the 
Warriors send a pick for Curry. When the 
Warriors offer him a double screen up top, 
the Cavs commit three to Steph Patrol. This 
is what traffic geeks know as the Iron Law 
of Congestion—build more space for vehi- 
cles and traffic will actually increase. The 
more lanes the Dubs try to carve out for 
Steph, the more Cavaliers fill them. 

Green's playmaking has served as Curry’s 
pressure release all season, but Green is hav- 
ing an equally tough time with his own 
youthful indiscretions: poor decisions, ill- 
advised shots, missed opportunities. In the 
second quarter, Steph gets trapped by two 
defenders and finds Green rolling to the hole, 
setting up one of those signature Warriors 
four-on-threes that turn the court into atur- 
bocharged game of whack-a-mole. Green has 
room to shoot in rhythm, space to drive and 
dish, a diving Bogut and two snipers on the 
weak side being checked only by J.R. Smith. 

This is a thing Green usually lives for, 
but now he seems paralyzed by choice. He 
takes a single dribble, then slows to a stop 
and sends it back out to Curry for a reset. 


Another two-man game with Steph, an- 
other contested pass to Green against pres- 
sure. With the fuse about to blow, Green 
clanks a 3 off the front rim. 

“We weren't ourselves at all,” Green says. 
“Me catching the ball and not shooting, not 
having confidence, or Steph not being Steph. 
We just weren't being us.” 

The third quarter ends with Cleveland up 
72-55, the Warriors lowest point total of the 
entire season after three quarters. The 
Cleveland crowd roars. Curry makes the 
long walk, head down, mouthguard in hand, 
to the Golden State bench. 

As Curry crosses half court, David Lee 
extends his arm and palm. Lee, sweat-free 
ina white T-shirt, has played all of two min- 
utes and 47 seconds in the series. Curry sees 
him only peripherally, but they connect. 


EXACTLY A MONTH to the day before their flat 
Game 3 performance in Cleveland, the War- 
riors had gone down 2-1 in their Western 
Conference semifinal series to the Grizzlies. 
After the loss, Green had offered a predic- 
tion of the next-day chatter: 

“Theyre a jump-shooting team. Jump 
shots are flawed. All that stuff’s going to 
come out now.” 

Last season’s grit-and-grind Grizzlies 
were the perfect vessel for “all that stuff” In 
aleague in which space and speed are all the 
rage, Memphis was a ghost of basketball's 
past, when good teams exerted themselves 
over their opponents. The Grizz feature two 
honest-to-goodness big men in Marc Gasol 
and Zach Randolph. Their starting shooting 
guard, Tony Allen, converted a total of 11 
3-pointers all season. Klay Thompson can 
find 11 3-pointers lying around in the seat 
cushions of the Warriors’ team bus. 

For the prior two games, the Grizzlies had 
sent those big bodies at Curry as he turned 
the corner on high screens. Memphis would 
yield some real estate inside the arc but had 
deemed the area behind the 3-point line a 
no-fly zone. Curry had hit only a pair of 
bombs in each game, and the team had sunk 
only six of 26 attempts for the second 
straight game. 

And Green was right, all that stuff had 
come out. Like every mighty institution, the 
NBA has its self-appointed guardians, those 
who believe that experience and tradition 
trump all. To them, the first three games of 


the Grizzlies-Warriors series had exposed 
the callow party crashers who want to turn 
the NBA into a slick video game. 

The next morning, Phil Jackson had fired 
off this piece of Twitter-freude: 

NBA analysts give me some diagnostics 
on how 3pt oriented teams are faring this 
playoffs...seriously, how’s it goink? [sic] 

One morning show posited that the fleshy 
Randolph was too big for Green. Other tra- 
ditionalists lathered in I-told-you-sos. The 
Jurassic Period wouldn't go quietly. Every- 
thing that had made the Warriors transfor- 
mative—the reliance on new ideas, the belief 
that an elite defense can deploy smarts in lieu 
of size—had made them fallible. 

That night, Green had lured Curry from 
his room at the Westin to join him, Festus 
Ezeli and Lee for a bite at the Blues City 
Cafe, a late-night haunt on the western end 
of the Beale Street drag. There wasn’t much 
shoptalk. Green just wanted to extricate 
Curry from his hotel room, where, he sensed, 
that static in his head was buzzing hard. 

The next day, over coffee, Kerr asked 


ence sulfering and disappointment 0 
threshold of greatness before it can achieve 
it, but he didn’t want the Warriors to have to 
endure that. And drawing on his own play- 
ing days just wasn’t his thing. 

“He never likes to talk about himself or the 
Bulls years unless asked,” Fraser says. “But 
the team needed some belief.” 

After Kerr reeled off a catalog of moments 
when those championship teams had en- 
countered adversity, he asked Fraser which 
episode he should recount at the team meet- 
ing later on. “All of it,’ Fraser replied. 

Kerr’s pep talk, needless to say, had 
worked. But now, in Game 3 of the Finals, a 
month after the Warriors’ resuscitation in 
Memphis, the jump-shooting neophytes are 
getting stiff-armed by Matthew friggin’ 
Dellavedova. The combination of this glori- 
fied rugby player and a second defender 
clearly has Curry off balance. 

But as Curry takes the floor in Cleveland 
to start the fourth quarter down 17, he con- 


jures up the Memphis series. In those final 
three games against the Grizzlies, Curry had 
made a pivotal adjustment, one that on the 
surface seems counterintuitive: patience 
through aggressiveness. 

To activate this plan now, all Steph needs 
is a dance partner. 


“DAVID LEE CHANGED the series in Game 3,” 
Green says. “When he went in in Game 3, 
that’s when the whole thing changed.” 
Earlier that day, as the Warriors had 
moved from the tunnel onto the Quicken 
Loans Arena court for the shootaround, Kerr 
had sidled up to Lee. “He said, ‘Hey, be ready. 
Were going to need you the rest of the se- 
ries,” Lee says. “He tried to overexplain it a 
little bit. ‘In this situation— and I just inter- 
rupted and said, ‘Coach, no need to explain. 
I'll be ready if you call my name, and I'll go 
out there and take care of business.” 
Between Steph’s 5-for-23 Game 2 and his 
4-for-11 tally so far in Game 3, the Cavs are 
growing even more confident in their 
scheme. Throughout the game, Iman 


bottling up 
his man. 

In response, Steph does something he 
hasn’t really done since the Warriors wiped 
the floor with the Rockets in the conference 
finals: He dishes the ball before Mozgov 
reaches his doorstep. 

Use anticipation as a weapon. 

There's no wait-and-see-what-I-can-do- 
against-the-trap, no keeping options open, 
no contingencies of any kind. Just pass the 
damn ball. 

Now Lee has it in space, with paint under- 
foot. It’s three-on-two basketball, Leandro 
Barbosa to his right, Iguodala to his left, 
each parked in a corner, with LeBron and 
James Jones the only gold jerseys between 
them. A single dribble by Lee, half a turn, 
then a kick-out to Iguodala for the wide- 
open 3-pointer. 

It’s so easy, such the obviously right bas- 
ketball play, so fundamentally who the War- 
riors know themselves to be against ball 


urry. Lee is y nominally 


pressure. This is the pair of ruby slippers 
they've been wearing the whole time. 

A minute later, it happens again: the in- 
stantaneous pass against a blitzing Mozgov, 
this time with Lee driving to the hole against 
amore cautious Cavs back line more mindful 
of the Warriors’ shooters. It’s a goaltend by 
Cleveland, and an and-l, and a17-point lead 
is down to eight. 

Dellavedova returns, he being the NBA 
MVP's kryptonite: Curry didn’t hit a shot in 
eight attempts against him in Game 2 and 
had sunk only two here in Game 3. But now 
the dance music has changed. Curry plays a 
reprise of the previous two songs—a pass to 
Lee moving into open space ahead of the 
pressure. When Shumpert leaves Barbosa to 
bump Lee in the lane and Barbosa sneaks to 
an empty spot under the hoop, it’s all over. 

“Steph and I had run so many successful 
pick-and-rolls, just as Draymond and he do 
now,’ Lee says. “We've seen [the trap] so 
many times, and it was something we'd had 
so many conversations about. ‘All right, what 
are we going to do when it happens?’ Does 


once you burn them two or three times, 
the team is like, This isnt worth it anymore.” 

True enough, the Cavs call offthe dogs on 
the next possession and opt to switch on fu- 
ture pick-and-rolls involving Curry. Now, 
rather than contend with a pair of defenders, 
Curry inherits only the big man following a 
high screen. It’s a capitulation by Cleveland, 
its hand forced by the smooth duet orches- 
trated by Curry and Lee. 

The Dubs storm back. They close to with- 
in a point inside of three minutes left after 
Curry gives up the ball against pressure to 
free himself, only to get it back off a down 
screen for a rhythm 3. But despite it all, the 
Warriors fall, with Mr. Kryptonite answering 
Curry’s shot with a lurching floater-and-1 
and diving to the floor for a crucial loose ball 
aminute later to secure possession for Cleve- 
land with under a minute remaining. 

The Warriors fashion themselves a little- 
things team, and these hustle plays by 
Dellavedova eat at them. But the strategic 
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revelation lingers. They’ve rolled out their 
soft opening in the loss. “After Game 3, Steph 
and I did media postgame,” Lee says. “And I 
remember going up on the podium and one 
theme was that everyone sensed a real shift, 
that something ... changed in that fourth 
quarter. And afterward, a lot of us were wait- 
ing to get to Game 4 shootaround.” 


THE DUBS STILL have some toxins to sweat out 
before they take the floor again. Inside the 
visitors’ locker room before off-day practice, 
Green holds one of his emotional revivals as 
Kerr addresses the team after watching film. 

“I interrupted [Kerr ],” Green says. “I just 
said—and if you recall I went to the media 
and said it—‘We're being soft. We're not being 
who we are. Matthew Dellavedova is getting 
loose balls. Why is Matthew Dellavedova get- 
ting loose balls and we're not? Why is he the 
first to the floor? Why do they have three 
people on the floor and we have one? What 
that says is that they want it more. Do they 
really want it more?’ I told the guys, ‘We're 
playing soft. Right now, it’s my fault. I'll get 
10 [loose balls], but we’re going to get every 
loose ball. And when we get every loose ball, 
they don’t stand a chance.” 

At the shootaround the next morning, Kerr 
announces a decision the staff has been mull- 
ing for a while, first prompted by Nick U’Ren, 
special assistant to Kerr: anew starting lineup 
featuring Iguodala in place of center Bogut. 

It will be months before anyone will refer 
to this as the Lineup of Death or declare it the 
defining statement of who the Warriors are. 
The five-man unit of Curry, Thompson, 
Barnes, Iguodala and Green has, to this point, 
played together a mere 102 minutes in the 
2014-15 regular season and 62 minutes 
through the first 18 games of the playoff run 
before it takes the floor for the opening tip of 
Game 4 in Cleveland. 

But from this moment forward, this par- 
ticular lineup is neither just small-ball 
(though it is undeniably small for an NBA 
unit, with no player over 6-foot-8) nor a 
“shooter's lineup” (though it’s unquestionably 
one of the most efficient shooting quintets in 
history, with a true shooting percentage this 
season of 76.9 percent, outscoring opponents 
by an absurd 47.1 points per 100 possessions). 
It’s the Golden State Warriors at their most 
entertaining—and lethal. 

“T thought a lot during that [Finals] series 


about my experience as a broadcaster cover- 
ing Oklahoma City and the Spurs in 2014.” 
Kerr says. “We play a lot like the Spurs did. 
And Oklahoma City was able to bottle them 
up because the Spurs were starting two bigs 
with Tim Duncan and Tiago Splitter. When 
the Spurs changed things in the series, they 
won. They went small. It opened up the floor. 
That series reminded me a lot of our series 
because we just couldn't get the spacing we 
normally get. It was Nick U’Ren’s suggestion 
to start Andre. We had been considering 
starting David. The more we thought about 
it as astaff, we liked the idea of Andre.” 

The morning shootaround is a light affair. 
The Warriors move through their routines, 
with some extra space for Curry, who the 
coaches sense needs a closer approximation 
of his game-day routine. A few guys play 
some one-on-one with some extra mustard. 
At one point, there’s a succession of half- 
court heaves. 

“When we got onto the court, it was like 
we were 3-0 and about to sweep,’ Curry says. 
“Tt was the most relaxed, loose environment 
that I can remember. You would think that 
if we were down 2-1, everyone would kind of 
tighten up and we'd feel anxiety in that situ- 
ation, but we responded with the exact op- 
posite. I think everyone had Memphis on 
their mind.” 


WHAT LEE AND others sense after the Game 3 
loss is a collective realization: The Warriors 
owe nothing to history. The idea that a five- 
man unit with no conventional big man—and 
thejump shot as its favored weapon—can win 
an NBA title has forever been blasphemous. 
But down 2-1, heresy is the new playbook for 
the Warriors. If they pull this off, they won't 
have just beaten the Cavaliers in a series; they 
will have ended one of the most enduring 
myths in basketball. 

Ironically enough, despite all that, the War- 
riors fall behind 7-0 in Game 4, but Kerr’s 
motion for a timeout barely two minutes into 
the game isn’t taut. In fact, the Warriors’ last 
couple of possessions have been good-look- 
ing, and the last one—a nifty two-man game 
between Curry and Green that yields a pass 
from Green to a wide-open Iguodala in the 
left corner—was gorgeous. The shots aren’t 
falling, but they’re true. The Dubs just need 
to find some gravity. 

And then they do. That same high screen 
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by Green for Curry starts to find all kinds of 
treasure: a little floater in the lane off the 
catch from Green, a silky 3 from Barnes 
alone in the corner. Then they run it at an 
angle that gets Green a drive to the hole. 

“That’s us,” Green says today, looking at a 
clip of that patented Curry-Green pick-and- 
roll. “Steph draws two, and you make a play. 
That’s the beauty of what we do. I can throw 
it with my eyes closed. Now, whether it 
would be a good pass or not? I don’t knowif 
it will be on the money, but I know there's 
somebody open.” 

As the Warriors build their lead in Game 
4, the carousel never slows. With little dis- 
parity in size among the starters, the exhi- 
bition is a confluence of skill, speed and 
instinct—positions be damned. The Cavs 
modulate their pressure, but the Warriors 
find leaks on the back side. As the Cavs be- 
come more cautious, the Warriors attack 
their hesitancy. 

“T think that first quarter, we bottle that 
up and do that for the rest of this game and 
two more games, we're going to be champs,” 
Curry says, recalling his mindset as Game 4 
unfolded. “You can trap me and try to take 
the ball out of my hands on the pick-and- 
roll up top, but I’m giving up to playmakers, 
whether it’s D-Lee or Draymond or Andre, 
and we've got two other guys in the corner 
who can shoot, another who can finish. 
Once we got clicking and I start making 
shots again, it was too hard to stop us.” 

That new starting unit? It would go on to 
outscore Cleveland 107-87 in 49 minutes 
together the rest of the series. And exchange 
Barnes or Thompson for Livingston or Lee 
and the results hold. A defense bereft of size 
must, by necessity, ratchet up its activity 
such that the Warriors never seem small. 
Mozgov produces big numbers for Cleve- 
land in Game 4, but the Warriors consider 
this an affordable price to play the remain- 
der of the series at their pace with the per- 
sonnel that allows the team to be the best 
version of itself. The Warriors outscore, or 
equal, the Cavs in eight of the next 10 quar- 
ters on their way to defeating Cleveland by 
a combined 42 points in Games 4, 5 and 6. 

“T don't think we were out to prove any- 
thing so much as we found a formula that 
worked,” Fraser says. “At the beginning of 
last season, there were a lot of coffee meet- 
ings where we would think aloud. Do we run 
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triangle? How long would that take? Do we 
play a little bit more like San Antonio? But 
we dont have scoring in the post to the extent 
they do. How do we let Steph have his free- 
dom? Do we play out of the post? We dont 
want to play isolation. This is what we think 
fits this team best.” 

The Warriors don’t regard themselves as 
revolutionaries—a championship banner is 
sufficient affirmation, thank you. But a 
scheme regarded as gimmickry is now a 
blueprint, developed in Phoenix and San 
Antonio and Miami, perfected in Oakland. 
When the Warriors first toyed with the 
Lineup of Death, it was as a next gear, dic- 
tated by matchup or need. But over a six-day 
stretch last June, that novelty transformed 
into a new standard. 


ABOUT FIVE MONTHS later, Luke Walton pa- 
trols the sideline for the 13-0 Warriors 
while Kerr hangs out in the coaches’ area 
adjacent to the locker room, still nursing 
himself back to health after two back sur- 
geries. It’s a tight first half against the Bulls, 
and the Dubs have hit only one field goal in 
the past four minutes. 

Golden State is building on its resolve to 
use the Lineup of Death whenever—and 
against whomever—but it still takes some 
getting used to, particularly for an interim 
coach. But Walton is increasingly comfort- 
able fielding it pre-emptively, and he sends 
Barnes in for Bogut to close out the half. 

A little drive-and-dish from Curry to 
Iguodala at the top of the circle for a 
3-pointer is followed by vintage Death: A 
Steph-Draymond pick-and-roll draws the 
defense in, then Green zips a pass across his 
body to Barnes, wide open in the right cor- 
ner. Bucket. Curry caps the half by slalom- 
ing through the Bulls’ defense off a high 
screen all the way to the rim. 

In three possessions, the Lineup of Death 
has chalked up eight points. 

The halftime horn sounds. The team files 
through the tunnel and into the locker 
room, the staff gathering around the oval 
table in the conference room to debrief the 
first half. Kerr acts as a sounding board, 
encouraging Walton to be a freethinker, of- 
fering counsel when solicited. 

“I love that you went small there,” Kerr 
tells Walton of his first-half adjustment. 

“T would’ve done the same thing.” G 
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Speights on a 40-point performance 
from Curry, which included eight 3s, 
in a win at Charlotte 


14 Curry is lappin 
the legends. : 


Steph is on pace to make 34 more 3s over this 
season and last (683) than Larry Bird did in his 
13-year career (649}. Curry’s already hit more in 
that span than MJ did (581) in his 15 years. 
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The 
streaks. 


From April 9 to 
Dec. 12 of last year, 
the Dubs won 28 


straight, the longest HOME 
streak in 44 years. WINNING 
STREAK 


And their 50-game— 
and counting—home 
winning streak is 
the longest in NBA 
history. 
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ANDRE IGUODALA THINKS deeply about race, but he also revels in its awkward, 
comedic value. “It’s fun for me,” he says. Case in point: Last season in Dallas, Shaun 
Livingston was playing defense on Dirk Nowitzki when his hand connected with 
Nowitzki’s crotch; the crowd hurled boos in Livingston's direction until the final 
buzzer. After the game, a media scrum had Livingston cornered as he frantically 
threw up his hands, trying to explain himself. Iguodala walked by and shouted into 
the scrum, “Look how they got the black man over there! You see? You see?!” 


The Dubs’ 
playing 
styleis less 
Lineup of 
Death, more 
pineapple 
cake, 


SHAUN 

LIVINGSTON, G 
Livingston, 
nicknamed Dot, 
short for Sdot, 
exudes wisdom and 
calm. When asked 
to provide the best 
analogy for his 
playing style, 
Livingston—a point 
guard who plays like 
a big man—calls 
ita “pineapple 
upside-down cake” 
because, he says, 
“It’s inverted.” 


FESTUS EZELI, C 
Nicknamed 

Swagzeli for his, 

uh, active social life, 
Ezeli brims with 
confidence and bold 
fashion sense. Ezeli, 
who seems to have a 
Gronk-level affection 
for shirtlessness, 
once ended a 
pregame interview 
by saying, “Should 

| poop with my shirt 
on or off?” After 

a moment or two in 
which he received 
no answer, he 
responded, “Shirt 
off. Always shirt off.” 


IAN CLARK, G 

His nickname is his 
real first name, just 
mispronounced as 
Yan. Why? Because 
Pacers center lan 
Mahinmi's first name 
is pronounced that 
way. Why did the 
Warriors decide to 
adopt that for Clark? 
Honestly, nobody on 
the team actually 
remembers. 
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21 Steph leads the league in wo 22 Bogut makes fun of 


1.9 1.8 7 
the pass hefore the pass. ewe the Kardashians too! 
One more stat Curry dominates: He tops the NBA in “hockey @ G&G @ @andrewbogut: Fingers crossed! 
assists” per game [2.4], defined as passes that lead to an Stephen John Jeff Three —Bogut, in response to a Page Six tweet reporting that Kris Jenner was worried 
assist. Last season he ranked a more mortal second, at 1.8. Curry Wall Teague others that her son-in-law Kanye West was ruining the Kardashian superbrand 


Klay is abore, buthe 
loves (some) eggs. 


THOMPSON IS LEGENDARY among his Warriors teammates for his 
monofocus, caring passionately—perhaps obsessively—about 
only basketball, Xbox and his dog, Rocco. Food sometimes cracks 
that list. He is particularly fond of a specific omelet at the team 
hotel in Memphis. As Thompson exited FedExForum after a 


practice earlier this season, a Warriors assistant cracked, “Every 
step of the way, Klay is thinking, Omelet, omelet, omelet.” 


2 If such a thing as “clutch” actually exists, then Steph Curry is that. Curry is scoring 53.0 points per 48 minutes in fourth quarters this season, the highest rate since the league 
started tracking it in 1996. Behind him? Kobe Bryant in ‘05-06 at 48.9, Kyrie Irving in’12-13 at 46.1 and LeBron James in ‘09-10 at 45.7. 
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This year’s Steph? They awesomely 
$000 way better than MVP Steph. owned Doc Rivers’ BS. 


Curry is not only the MVP; he also might be the MIP: Curry has improved his player efficiency In October, Clips coach Doc Rivers told ESPN’s Zach Lowe: 
rating and scoring average by more than any reigning MVP in NBA history. In 1984-85, “You need luck in the West. Look at Golden State. They 
Larry Bird increased his scoring average by 4.5 points and his PER by 2.3 points, the highest didn’t have to play us or the Spurs.” The Dubs responded 
increases at the time for a reigning MVP. Curry’s improvements: 6.3 and 3.9, respectively. with shade so vicious it could be called performance art. 
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27 Really, now, Steph’s stats are just patently absurd. | 28 They know what’s truly important in life. 


Curry’s PER of 31.9 this season would be a single-season record, eclipsing Wilt Chamberlain's Starters Harrison Barnes and Andrew Bogut have a pregame tradition: a long, relaxing trip 
31.8, which he set in 1962-63, followed by three players at 31.7: Wilt (1961-62), Michael to the john. The ritual voyage frequently makes the duo late to—or absent from—the 
Jordan (’87-88) and LeBron James (’08-09}. You know, nobody all that good. pregame intros and national anthem. Go ahead, look for them! They're not there! 
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= They 
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Curry’s ridiculous 
37-foot 3 with 0.6 ofa 
second left to beat OKC 

in overtime? Just another 
reason to celebrate. 
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Ever wonder how the most electric player in a generation slipped through 
he grasp of the most powerful sports apparel company im the world—and 
ow Under Armour managed to pull off the marketimg heist of the century? 
hen turn the page for the unbelievable, never-bétore=told story of the worst 
endorsement pitch ever, an undrafted inside manyamountain of shoes, one 
ighly influential toddler and the multimillion-dollar shoe déalthat wasn t. 
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Kent Bazemore: Inside man 
The sneaker business is a turf war, and in 2012, Under 
Armour needed any territory it could get. Austin Walton, 
agent for undrafted rookie Kent Bazemore, has an idea. 
He contacts Under Armour. “| sold them on having a guy 
on the West Coast, that the Warriors had a couple of 
other guys with shoe deals up—Klay and Steph—and 
that maybe, you know, he can get some other guys 
on board.” A plan is hatched: Lavish Bazemore with the 
kind of attention that'll garner notice. Or as Walton 
puts it, “They sent him a s--- ton of gear.” 


The hook is baited 
“Under Armour sent me, like, 19 boxes 
in the first shipment to my apartment,” 
Bazemore says. The first batch of a 
60-pair-a-year allotment fills his tiny 
bachelor pad in Oakland. “I didn’t even 
have furniture.” Curry takes notice: 

“He got more boxes in front of his 
locker every day than anybody else on 
the team.” The gear is ubiquitous 
around the team’s practice facility; 
even Warriors staff members are 
wearing it. Says Bazemore: “Steph’s 
like, ‘My deal is up.’ I’m like, ‘Man, 

come over here, get your own shoe.” 
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Damn, that’s a bad pitch! 
n the offseason, Nike reps meet with 
Curry at the Oakland Marriott. Their pitch is 
ike something made by a hungover college 
id. It starts with one rep calling Steph 
“Steph-on.” (“I’ve heard people pronounce 
his name wrong before,” Dell Curry says. 
“But | was surprised | didn’t get a correc- 


bears Kevin Durant’s name. Says Dell: 
“| stopped paying attention after that.” 


tion.”) A PowerPoint slide, likely repurposed, 


The decision 
Weeks before a call must be made, 
Steph asks his daughter, “Riley, which 
one do you like?” She picks up shoe 
No. 1, a Nike. “Throws it over her 
shoulder,” Curry says. “Picks up shoe 2, 
throws it over her shoulder. Picks up the 
third, walks over and hands it to me.” 
It’s the Under Armour shoe. “I knew right 
then,” he says, smiling at the absur- 
dity—his UA deal for just under $4M a 
year, born of corporate ineptitude ... 
and the whims of an adorable toddler. 
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, THE NEW ESPN FANTASY 
BASEBALL APP IS HERE 


DRAFT IN THE APP 
* 
MANAGE ROSTERS 
LIKE A PRO 
* 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
SCORING WITH FANTASYCAST 
* 
KEEP TABS 
ON ALL YOUR TEAMS 


DOWNLOAD THE APP TODAY © 


Green, responding to Kyrie Irving's assertion that the Cavs would’ve 
won the NBA Finals if they’d been healthy: 


"AND IF WAS 6-11 
DBEANTHONY DAVIS.” 


3 They play a different brand of ball on the plane. According to SI, on a charter flight earlier in the year, rookie Kevon Looney 
fell asleep with his mouth open. Green, seizing the opportunity, swatted a fly into it. Looney doubts the veracity of this tale. 


The Dubs’ 3-point 
percentage this year 
1s 41.4 percent, which 
is the highest team 
rate since the 1996-97 
Hornets (led by Steph 
Curry’s father, Dell, 
who made 42.6 per- 
cent of his 3s that 
year). Darn it, Dad— 
you never let me win! 


Best outside shooter? 

Best inside shooter! 

The 6-foot-3 Cire enti an elite shooter from: 
distance. He astonishingly leads the league in FG 
percentage on layups (minimum 250 attempts). 
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When players are fined for violating team policy, 
the money goes into a pot and a half-court 
shooting contest determines the victor. As for 
Mo Speights? He thinks Steph should be banned. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY CHARLES WILLIAMS 


BY KURT STREETER 


HE’S THE 
CRAZY MAN, 
THE WILD 
ONE, THE 
ONE YOU 
LOVE 
HAVING ON 
YOUR TEAM. 
WEGOAT 
IT ALL 

THE TIME.” 


STEVE KERR 


THE MOMENT THAT hints at his unrivaled ver- 
satility comes on a Saturday in Los Angeles, 
during the first quarter of a game against 
the Clippers. Draymond Green, generously 
listed at 6-foot-7, guards DeAndre Jordan, a 
human springboard who stands 4 inches 
taller. Green is relentlessly electrified to- 
night, bellying up to Jordan at the top of the 
perimeter until the Clippers center passes 
to Chris Paul on the left wing, near the 
3-point line. Now Green switches from de- 
fending the tallest, most powerful player on 
the court to facing one of the quickest, 
craftiest guards in NBA history. Green sets 
his feet and stretches his arms. He barks 
commands to his teammates. “Move!” 

Paul skips a pass to Jamal Crawford on 
the right side of the arc, and Green sees 
that Crawford’s defender is Stephen Curry. 
More than anyone on his team, Green 
makes a particular effort to ease Curry’s 
burden, coordinate with his movements 
and save the MVP’s energy. And so Green 
edges himself closer to the block, to blan- 
ket Crawford if he drives. But he instead 
launches a 3-pointer. It cracks against the 
rim and ricochets high. Green sprints to 
the low block and steals the rebound from 
Jordan, knocking the big man off balance. 

The Warriors go the other way now, 
Harrison Barnes leading the transition. LA 


recovers, and a moment later Green takes 
control of the ball again. He slides toward 
the top of the key, eyes Curry, who eyes him 
back, and in that instant of unspoken com- 
munication Curry knows to break to the 
hoop. Green unspools a bounce pass no one 
else sees coming, and Curry rises toward the 
basket like a dancer, scoring an easy layup. 
A guy in the stands yells, “Oh, my god!” 

The Clippers call an early timeout. 

The pause allows the arena to process 
what it just witnessed. In a single sequence, 
Draymond Green went from perimeter de- 
fender to post-up rebounder to omniscient 
point guard. If Steph Curry is the best bas- 
ketball player in the NBA—and he is—this 
moment in LA shows how Draymond 
Green is something just as essential: an ob- 
stinately canny, unendingly adaptable fire- 
breather of a teammate who, in Golden 
State’s sprint toward 73 wins, is unques- 
tionably the leader of the Warriors. 


THE GRACELESS FORCE 

Why is a low 2012 draft pick the de facto 
captain of a team on pace to be the win- 
ningest in NBA history? There are many 
reasons, and perhaps the best place to start 
is to simply look at the man. The physique 
is as strange a thing to behold as Green’s as- 
cent to NBA All-Star. It’s an ungainly body: 


d shoulders, stout frame, long arms, 
feet. He can look goofy and non- 
ing, but this works to Green’s ad- 
too; he is sneaky-good on the 
e man stands several inches 
an a prototypical NBA power 
ut is strong enough to hold his 
gainst centers. His wingspan is 
fh means he can shoot over taller 
in the post and D up against guards 
e perimeter. His friends compare his 
stline to a pudgy old man’s, but Green 
as the speed to run a Warriors fast break 
and the endurance to stay in the game (he 
leads Golden State in minutes). Green’s 
body is undefinable, akin to the position he 
plays on either end of the court. It is a body 
that, ironically, allows him to succeed at 
everything. Green is averaging almost 14 
points and 10 rebounds a contest, and his 
7A assists are best on the club and two 
times better than his output last season. 
Despite sitting for large portions of many 
Golden State blowouts, he is second in the 
league in triple-doubles. 

He's had to work at this. After his rookie 
season, Green cut carbs and stayed after 
practice for extra conditioning. He finally 
shed the 20 pounds that slowed him. “He's 
slimmed down,” says NBA Hall of Famer 
Jerry West, a Golden State consultant. “It’s 
not a cut, NBA body. Yet he’s one of the top 
players in the league.” 

Green has none of the easy grace com- 
mon to NBA superstars. On defense, while 
other players tend toward a nonchalant 
smoothness, Green roams in a constant, 
poised coil, his elbows flared, his fingers 
stretched, his stance often crouched. On of- 
fense, he powers downcourt with the ball, 
commanding fast breaks with his feet 
slightly splayed, his gait slightly hitched. He 
dunks strongly but with little flourish. His 
jumper—which often flies a little too flat— 
lacks the repeatable rhythm of that of Curry 
or Klay Thompson, who look stylish even 
with one second on the clock. Consider 
Green's game-icing 3 in a recent win against 
Atlanta: rising off balance, hips rotating in a 
scattershot way, legs spread wide. Green 
himself called it a heave. 


ALL SEEING, ALL KNOWING 
Ron Adams, the demanding architect of 
Golden State's defense, tells a story that 


serves as Exhibit A for how Green tran- 
scends his on-court awkwardness into 
teamwide leadership. The Warriors faced 
Oklahoma City in early February. The 
Thunder have a rookie guard, Cameron 
Payne, who plays like a savvy veteran. 
“Shoots the 3 real well,” Adams groans. 
Coming out of a timeout, he and Green be- 
gan debating just how well Payne was 
shooting during the game. Green firmly 
reminded his coach that the rookie was 
1-for-6 overall. “So I said to Draymond, 
‘Don’t let him get started on his 3-point 
shot. ... There, he’s 1-for-2? 

“Draymond immediately shoots back, 
‘No, he’s 1-for-3? 

“A new stat sheet comes out, and sure 
enough—that guy, he’s 1-for-3.” Green, Ad- 
ams says, “keeps track of everything in his 
mind. He does not miss a thing.” 

His spatial awareness is a big key to his 
success too. On Jan. 18, the Warriors domi- 
nate Cleveland, winning 132-98, and much 
of the damage comes from the Curry-Green 
pick-and-roll. At one point near the end of 
the first quarter, Green decides to set up his 
pick for Curry just beyond half court. Be- 
cause a Curry half-courter seems as easy as 
a midrange jumper, two Cavaliers try to 
break up the play. The result is predictable. 
Kevin Love jumps at Curry. Green screens 
Matthew Dellavedova, then spins quickly 
toward the basket. Curry throws Green a 
soft pass. The Warriors now have a four-on- 
three advantage that ends with a Green lob 
to Festus Ezeli for a dunk. 

On TV, analyst Chris Webber gushes: 
“The MVP of this league right now is Curry, 
[but] he could not be the MVP of this 
league without the MVP of the Golden 
State Warriors, and that’s Draymond 
Green! He does everything and allows Cur- 
ry to be that superstar.” 

The very next Warriors possession un- 
folds the same way—but this time, after the 
screen and the Curry dish, Green’s assist is 
a behind-the-back pass. “I’m just not sure 
how you deal with it,” says 76ers associate 
coach Mike D’Antoni, among the fathers of 
the wide-open pick-and-roll attack. 

Austin Thornton, who played with Green 
from their AAU days to Michigan State, 
says his friend has “a constant awareness 
that is just off the charts. On court, that 
awareness translates into being in the right 


place, making the right pass, anticipating. 
Off court, he’s the guy who is going to notice 
ifyour shoe is untied. It’s an attention to de- 
tail that is just really hard to describe, and if 
youre his teammate, especially if you are 
one of his guards, you love that.” 


“SAGINASTY” 

That attention to detail is fueled by an un- 
ceasing work ethic, which is in turn 
fueled by a nagging sense that Green is still 
the undersized kid who's not good enough. 

“In high school,” he says, “everyone said, 
‘Draymond will be a low-major college 
player at best’ After that, they said, ‘Mid- 
major. No respect, still. Then I’m going to 
Michigan State and they say, ‘He will never 
play there. Too slow, not going to be able to 
play for Tom Izzo’ Then I get drafted, sec- 
ond round, and it’s, ‘Good college player, 
but he’s not going to make it in the NBA’ 
Critics ...” He stops. His face puckers. He's 
bitter. “They keep me going.” 

Everything about Green is expressive, a 
gift from his voluble mother, Mary Babers- 
Green, and from his hometown, Saginaw, 
Michigan. Deep in the Rust Belt some 100 
miles north of Detroit, with a poverty rate 
hovering near 35 percent, “Saginasty” left 
its mark on Green. It made him brash 
enough to walk into a convenience store as 
a 4-year-old and demand juice. “Don’t you 
know who I am?” he shouted, according to 
his mother. “I’m Draymond Green!” 

Today Green’s nonstop talk stretches 
from polite to bombastic, and only some of 
it is an act: When Curry, the most popular 
Warrior, shies away from too many klieg 
lights, Green takes it upon himself to speak 
out, which turns the spotlight toward him. 
Green takes the heat for his team, offers a 


( eammates 
seem hesitant to talk about an upcoming 
rematch. But Green taunts the Bucks anc 
vows revenge. In 
with victory secur; 
a fight with O.J. 
For Curry, he is 2 

“I am always going 

the MVP. “Nobody is is going to to 
Green’s antics can get him in t 


even turn him against the people 


cond game 
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to protect. At halftime of a game against 
Oklahoma City in late February, his shouts 
at coach Steve Kerr carry well outside the 
locker room: “J know I can play. You have 
me messed up right now. If you dont want 
me to shoot, I won't shoot for the rest of the 
game!” Then Green dares his teammates to 
make him sit down. 

The Warriors win the game in a stirring 
comeback, and Curry tells a reporter that 
Green’s diatribe actually gave Golden State 
some much-needed motivation. Even Kerr 
sees the value in Green's screamfests. “We 
have a very quiet team except for Dray- 
mond,” he says. “He is the crazy man, the 
wild one, the one you love having on your 
team, but if he’s not on your team, you can’t 
stand him. We go at it all the time. We cuss 
at each other and yell at each other, and it’s 
awesome. The great thing is that he always 
comes around, because he is a team guy.’ 

Says Mark Jackson, the Warriors’ previ- 
ous coach and now an ESPN analyst: 
“When I came on, the team had a void of 
leadership. Nobody would say anything, 
so it was a breath of fresh air to have 
Draymond. I encouraged him to stand up 
and speak his mind from the start. It took 
pressure off of Steph because he was lead- 
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ing in the right way.” 

Today, Kerr says Green is so basketball- 
savvy he could easily join his staff. There are 
times during practice when he stops the 
proceedings and reminds everyone of ex- 
actly how a play should be run. After a 
tough loss, he is usually the one to address 
the team. He does it even after poorly 
played victories. In Golden State’s easy re- 
match win against the Bucks, Green tells 
reporters, “We are trying to compete for a 
championship,’ upset with his club’s drawn- 
out, sloppy play. “We are not going to beat 
the great teams playing like that.” 


YIN TO CURRY’S YANG 

It might seem strange to say this of the 
reigning MVP, the point guard who has 
reimagined the position, but there is a 
symbiotic connection between Curry’s and 
Green’s disparate personalities, one that 
actually has helped Curry’s game. They 
represent something “off the charts and in- 
credibly unique,” D’Antoni says. Advanced 
metrics show how important this interde- 
pendence is. When the duo are both on the 
court, the Warriors outscore opponents by 
an average of 21.4 points per 100 posses- 
sions. But when Curry plays without 


Green’s play speaks 
even louder than his 
words—he’s the only 
player to rank in the 
top 15 in assists 
(7.4) and rebounds 
(9.6) per game. 


Green, the average drops to 3.0 points. 

After the Clippers game in February— 
the one that in a single sequence captured 
the essence of Draymond Green—Curry 
sits in the locker room, reminiscing. “It's 
crazy to think how far we've come,’ he says. 
In 2012, he underwent another ankle sur- 
gery and Green sat buried on the depth 
chart. Both faced uncertain futures. And 
now? “Chemistry, great chemistry,’ he says. 
“T get the ball and bring it up the floor, or he 
does, and he knows where to be. It’s so 
tough for the other team to guard someone 
like that, and then there’s his knowledge of 
spacing, his moving without the ball. I trust 
him to make those reads. He has developed 
so much over the last year and a half...” 

But then Curry’s tone suddenly changes. 
“Actually, you know, sometimes I can’t 
stand playing with Draymond. He makes 
everything so difficult.” I don’t realize it, but 
Green appears behind me, stepping toward 
his locker, next to Curry’s. 

“Oh, I already know what this is about,” 
Green says, “and I don’t want to hear it.” 

A moment of unspoken camaraderie 
passes between them, and then Steph 
Curry cedes the way so Draymond Green 
can keep talking. G 


PHOTOGRAPH BY NICK LAHAM 


Stephen Curry 


3? The everyman 38 Aw 
has hurdled ie Le ie 
_ the Dunkman. carted! 


“With: S160M in arlene sales, cy Curry is so 


should surpass LeBron as the top seller baby-faced that 

{ Of Signature shoes this year, according he got carded in 
to Morgan Stanley. In fact, he’s on pace 2014 ...ata 

| i Sell more than Kevin Durant, Kyrie California Pizza 

‘ living and.Kobe Bryant combined. Kitchen. 


40 One dude should not 
he able to make more 3s 
than an entire team. 


Curry has nailed more 3s than all of the 
Bucks combined in 2016. 


3-POINTERS MADE SINCE JAN. 1 


Rank Team 3PTM 
28 Heat 213 
2g Timberwolves ilis}s) 
In times of epic disappointment, 
they’re still cooler than you. Stepan Luis es 
30 Bucks 179 
“I bet you thought we were 
9 
going to Ing sad, huh? ————————————————————————_———————— al 
DRAYMOND GREEN, after the loss that snapped the fq They have the greatest nicknames. Luke Walton’s, for example, is Little 
Warriors’ 28-game regular-season winning streak =) Wheats. When asked why, Walton simply chuckles and says, “I don’t know.” 
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Warriors Twitter is lit. 


@andrewbogut 

[Mocking NBA old-timers like Oscar Robertson, 
who called Curry and the Warriors overrated] 
MyneMAneaMiMMeloUrne Australia 
Would Nave Deal hese @Wwarriors 109-99. 

Fal Jimmy Would Have locked down 


@olepnenCurry3d |!!! 
@stephencurry30 
[While standing with wife Ayesha 
underneath a portrait of 
Honest Abe during the Warriors’ 
trip to the White House] 
Abe Lincoln wondering who we are 
SSS eS 
@stephencurry30 
So, my Wife bought mea 
new toilet for our house. 
You know, one of those 
automatic ones. And i’m 
@andrewbogut Hype!!! Yep That’s it, 
Off to @POTUS’s house. Goodnight! #blessed 
Heard he has a good 
espresso machine... 
#coffeewithpotus 


They are breaking video games, 


Curry has performed at such an elite level this season that NBA 2K was forced to 
reprogram its software to compensate. 
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YOUR 
DREAM 
JOB 


', IS JUST ONE 
INTERVIEW 
AWAY. 


GET 
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Our lubricating molecules enhance razor glide for a smooth shave with less irritation. 


©2016 Edgewell 


The Warriors’ effective FG percentage, which takes into account 
2- and 3-pointers, is 56.1 percent, the highest rate in NBA history. 
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49-51 Andy 
Varejao 
can hidein 
plain sight 
oan kind of. 


ANDERSON 
VAREJAO, F 

New to the team, 
Varejao doesn’t have 
the highest profile. 
Before a game in 
Minnesota, an 
autograph seeker 
yelled, “There’s 
Andrew Bogut!” The 
mob trundled over to 
Varejao, who signed 
autographs as an 
ersatz Australian. To 
be fair, Varejao was 
wearing a beanie, 
which covers his 
trademark hair. With 
a laugh, Varejao later 
lamented, “Back in 
Cleveland, they used 
to say, ‘There’s Sasha 
[Pavlovic]!’” 


DRAYMOND 

GREEN, F 

Boasting a mythic 
mix of competitive 
anger and gregarious 
humor, Green is a 
ballbuster of the 
highest order. He 
once ribbed Shaun 
Livingston before a 
playoff game as 
Livingston practiced 
3s. “| had a dream 
last night! Crazy 
f---ing dream,” Green 
said. “I dreamt you 
actually made one in 
areal game!” 


KEVON LOONEY, F 
When Looney made 
his first basket on 
Jan. 27—he’s played 
just 21 minutes this 
season—the team’s 
lone rook beamed 
down the court. Says 
a team official: 
“Making a shot totally 
changes his mood.” 


ILLUSTRATION BY NATHAN MANIRE 


A SHOWDOWN FOR SKIN SUPREMACY 


THE OLD 
SCHOOL 


LUBE 
STRIP 


= ® The new Schick Hydro” is designed like no other razor to knock out 
HYD RO irritation. Its protective gel reservoir delivers 40% less friction than 
FREE YOUR SKIN® a lube strip. So leave your face undefeated with Schick Hydro. 


52 Even the president just 53 Harrison 
wants to hang with Riley. and fay 


"TWASHOPING THAT =| fit 


55 They are 

individual 
54 Oakland fans are | comfortable 

with their 
thesaddestfans. | rolesiniife. 
When the Warriors won it all last season, they In the modern NBA, 
broke a title drought of 26 years for the city of role players are more 
Oakland—second only to Cleveland’s then-51- and more important: 
year drought for cities with three or more pro 3-and-D guy, rim 
sports teams. Good for them, right? Sure, until protector. So do the 
you consider that the Warriors have already Dubs’ role players ... 
purchased the site for a new arena across the know their roles? You 
bay in San Francisco, which they plan to move bet. Exhibit A: Shaun 
into in 2019 ... and that the A’s flirted with Livingston. When a 
fleeing to San Jose last year ... and the Raiders, reporter apologized 
well, the ghost of Al Davis only knows where for not interviewing 
they'll play in the future. And by “the future,” we him enough, he 
mean a year from now. Oakland fans will have so responded, “Nah, 
very little so very soon. Allow them this brief you're interviewing 
moment of happiness. the right guys.” 


56 Luke Walton is literally the best coach ever. 


“Good job. Thanks for giving 
me another one.” 


STEVE KERR, to interim coach Walton after a January win. 
The NBA credited Kerr with Walton’s 39-4 record. 
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RILEY GURRY WOULD 
BE MERE TODAY 10 
OHARE THE PODIUM 
WITH ME," 


PRESIDENT BARACK OBAMA, addressing the Warriors 
during their February visit to the White House 


There are hints that Steph Curry is exceptional—his golf handicap is 0.8, he 
can deadlift 400 pounds, and of course there’s that shooting and ballhandling. 
But to the naked eye, he’s not so unlike regular people. —JOSH SOKOL 


Height Weight Wingspan 
5'3" Bor 212 81.7 
5'9" 195.5 73.5 
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NBA figures taken from combine data since 2000. 


Harrison Barnes and 
Klay Thompson got 

to visit Harry Potter 
Land (or whatever it’s 
called) on the road trip 
that went to Orlando. 
They did it because 
they're big Harry 
Potter fans. Leandro 
Barbosa also went. 
When asked if Barbosa 
is a big Harry Potter 
fan, Barnes said: “Oh, 
he doesn’t know 
anything about it. He 
just wanted to ride 
some roller coasters.” 


58it’s 

not just 
the skinny 
hid who 
slings it 
from deep. 


The 
Warriors’ 
average 
of 12.9 
made 3s 
per game 
= ne 
iezhest 
in NBA 
history. 


RANDY HOLMES/ABC/GETTY IMAGES 


Neo wast this good in The Matrix. 


Arguably the best fivesome in history—Curry, Thompson, Barnes, Iguodala and Green— 
not only leads the NBA in plus-minus [47.1], it leads in points per 100 possessions at 
145.5 (11 points ahead of the next-best lineup) and tops the NBA in 3-point percentage 
at a preposterous 56.9 percent clip. These are video-game stats. Actually, scratch 
that—we’d be pissed if someone performed that well in a video game against us. 


6 They abhor stupid mistakes. |n a game at Oklahoma City on Feb. 27, the Warriors allowed an uncontested layup to Thunder shooting guard 
Andre Roberson. TV cameras caught Warriors assistant coach and defensive guru Ron Adams literally nearly falling off his seat. 


ILLUSTRATION BY LITTLEDRILL CREATIVE 
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61 They 
whisper 
sweet 
nothings. 


Player development 
coach Bruce Fraser is 
the guy who works with 
Steph Curry on his 
shooting routine. After 
an article came out in 
December that called 
Fraser the “Curry 
whisperer,” Curry and 
other members of the 
Warriors whispered 
gibberish at Fraser 
for weeks. 


G2 The 
defend the 
homeland. 


The Warriors win 90 
percent of all games, 
so they're pretty darn 
good everywhere. But 
the secret of their 
home-court success is 
their home-court 
defense, which allows 
a ridiculous seven 
fewer points at Oracle 
than away. 


63 They will 
pass you to 
death. 


The Warriors’ Lineup of 
Death not only drops 
bombs from all over 
the perimeter, it leads 
all NBA lineups in 
assists per 48 minutes 
at a sick 34.1. 
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BY RAMONA SHELBURNE 


TO MOST OF the crowd at The Second City 
comedy club in Chicago, Steve Kerr is still 
the Bulls hero who hit that dagger in 
Game 6 of the 1997 NBA Finals. The titles 
he later won in San Antonio? A postscript 
for this audience. The championship he led 
the Warriors to last year as a rookie head 
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coach? Nothing compared with the punch 
he took from Michael Jordan! 

Jamison Webb is working as the stage 
manager at The Second City when Kerr and 
his coaching staff come for the show on a 


pes | 


late-January night. During intermission, he 
sends arunner out to ask whether Kerr might 
like to step up onstage,and.do.an improv 
game. “He came out, and the place just erupt- 
ed,” Webb says. “He had everything you need 
for it, which is just confidence and going with 
the flow, having a good time and not worry- 
ing about how he was looking. 

“When youre performing and existing in 
that state, it really frees you up. You just kind 
of go into this zone where you're so focused 
on what's going on in the moment, all the 
other stuff kind of fades away.” 

Kerr and his wife, Margot, have been 
coming to the club since Kerr played for 
the Bulls in the mid-1990s. They had 
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young kids, and any night out was some- 
thing to savor. But mostly, they just liked 
to laugh. He made prank calls to radio 
shows as a teenager. Legend has it that his 
mother, Ann, still has a tape of his “great- 
est hits” somewhere. Now, on an off-night 
before a game with the Bulls, he’s riffing 
with one of the most famous comedy 
groups in America. 

Kerr gets a huge ovation, and the War- 
riors’ coaching staff laughs hardest of all. 
It has been awhile since they’ve seen him 
cut loose. 

Kerr had back surgery in July, just weeks 
after Golden State won the 2014-15 NBA 
championship. The surgery created a fluid 
leak in his spine, which needed to be re- 
paired by a second surgery in September. In 
late September, Kerr and Margot had ajoint 
50th birthday party (their birthdays are a 
day apart). “He put on a really good face,” 
Margot says. “But you could see he was ina 
ton of pain.” 

For months, he was a shell of himself, bat- 
tling intense pressure headaches and sear- 
ing pain behind his eyes. The worst of it was 
not understanding what was wrong or 
knowing whether it would ever get better. 
As an athlete, you break a bone and the doc- 
tor tells you it will heal in four to six weeks. 
This was different. Kerr had no answers. It 
wasn't his back that hurt, it was his head. He 
felt sick, weak, tired and dizzy. He sat out 
the first 43 games of the season, leaving 
35-year-old assistant coach Luke Walton in 
charge of the best team in the league. 

“Of course I get angry and pissed off 
sometimes,’ Kerr says. “But I can’t hang on 
that. It does you no good.” 

He feared he might never feel 100 per- 
cent again, but on a January road trip 
through Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago, 
he at least wanted to feel more like himself. 
And so it is that he owns the moment at 
The Second City. 

“That was right when I started to feel like 
I could start to live my life again,’ Kerr says. 
“Tam coming out of this.” 


IT’D BE GREAT to put a bow on this and say 
that Kerr got up on that stage, crushed it and 
went back to coaching without any more 
pain. But that’s not how this goes. 

There is no satisfactory explanation for 
why Kerr developed his headaches. A current 


theory is that the change in the volume of 
spinal fluid after the initial surgery knocked 
his body out of homeostasis and contributed 
toa condition known as new daily persistent 
headache syndrome. But it’s just atheory. He 
has had a terrible migraine basically every 
day since July. Some days he'll feel better and 
go for a hike. Other days he'll be seeing spots 
and looking for a chair to grab or a wall to 
lean on so he doesn’t fall over. 

A few weeks after the Second City night in 
Chicago, Kerr finds himself in the coaches’ 
office before a game in Phoenix with an ice 
pack on his neck. It is the last game before 
the All-Star break, and all he wants to do is 
get home to San Diego to rest, do some yoga, 
enjoy the sun, order takeout and binge-watch 
Netflix. But when he gets home, the family’s 
beloved 10-year-old golden retriever, Oscar, 
who had been ill, goes downhill quickly. 

During the worst parts of the summer 
and fall, taking Oscar for walks had been 
one of the few bright spots for Kerr. “It was 
almost like he waited for Steve to get home 
so he could say goodbye,” Margot says. “It 
was really sad.” 

Is it all some sort of test? The universe's 
way of evening things out for a guy who won 
five NBA titles as a player and one as acoach? 
Karmic retribution for being given the op- 
portunity to coach one of the greatest basket- 
ball teams of all time? Is there some lesson 
he needed to learn from all this? Some way 
his team needed to grow? 

“We talked about this, especially when we 
were really in the midst of it and we just 
didn’t know what was going to happen,” 
Margot says. “Like, what is the lesson? We 
would sit there and look at each other and 
just say, “‘There’s got to be something good 
that comes out of this. There has to be, be- 
cause it’s the balance of the universe. 

“But who knows? We may never know.” 


PITY FEELS SELFISH. What makes him feel 
better is closing his eyes and remembering 
the joy of hugging Margot and his three kids 
on the court after the Warriors beat the 
Cavaliers to close out the franchise’s first 
title in 40 years. 

“T get chills just thinking about it,” Kerr 
says. “As a coach, it takes on even more 
meaning because you feel responsible for a 
lot of people and for their happiness and 
well-being.” 


His back had been bothering him 
throughout the playoffs, but he chalked it 
up to long hours and stress. In Game 5 of the 
Finals, he made a move that really tweaked 
it. He might have made things worse by 
playing beach volleyball and golf the week 
after the championship parade. Soon, while 
others were dreaming of how many more 
championships the Warriors’ talented 
young core might win, Kerr was struggling 
to walk from his hotel room to the car dur- 
ing the Las Vegas Summer League. Doctors 
told him he had a ruptured disk. 

“He'd walk through the casino and have to 
stop every 20 yards to sit down at those little 
chairs they have in front of slot machines,’ 
Margot says. “He had no choice, he had to get 
the back surgery.” 

On top of the world one night, reeling and 
writhing with constant pain just a few weeks 
later. Nothing gold can stay. “It reminds you 
of how fragile everything is,” Kerr says. “It 
sounds like a cliché, but it really is true. 

“We're all vulnerable. So vulnerable.” 


KERR TOOK CARE of himself long before the 
back issues and headaches began. He worked 
out almost every day. He kept things bal- 
anced. When the Warriors had an off-day, he 
told his staff not to come into the office, and 
he discouraged his players from excessive 
media or sponsor obligations. “He does ev- 
erything right. He takes care of himself, he 
treats people the right way,’ Walton says. 
“Karma should be on his side.” 

Last season Kerr would come home from 
road trips and gush to Margot about how 
much fun he was having coaching this team. 
“He was just giddy. He was on cloud nine,” 
Margot says. “Because he knew how special 
this team was and how rare it was to get this 
kind of group together.” 

Even this year, as he has endured the worst 
of it, ask Kerr what he has learned and he'll 
say how grateful he is. “To do this for a living, 
enjoy the camaraderie and the lifestyle and 
how that affects our families, we’re some of 
the luckiest people on earth, we really are,” 
he says one rainy afternoon in Sacramento in 
early January. 

The day before, he'd felt so awful he had 
to cancel lunch with a friend and postpone 
this interview. 

There are some things a man needs to keep 
inside. 
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Margot scoured the Internet looking for 
novel treatments that might help. She 
joined support groups of people who deal 
with chronic headaches. “We didn’t do any- 
thing for months and months,” she says. 
“Every so often, he would be feeling OK and 
then the kids would come up with some- 
thing and we'd decide to go out to dinner. 
Then it wasn’t even worth it because we 
could tell he was so uncomfortable.” 

Eventually, the isolation became almost 
as painful as the headaches. On days that 
he felt well enough to leave the house, Kerr 
would watch home games from the War- 
riors’ locker room at Oracle Arena. He’d 
wait for Walton to come into the coaches’ 
office after the game and say, “Thanks for 
the win, Luke.” 

The Warriors went 39-4 under Walton, 
including a 24-0 start to the season. NBA 
rules held that all of Walton’s wins went on 
Kerr's permanent record, which meant Wal- 
ton was coach of the month in November 
with an 0-0 record. “It was about our staff 
stepping up to try to fill the role for a good 
friend, somebody that we all care about, 
somebody that obviously put this thing to- 
gether,’ Walton says. “It’s just us trying to 
help our players out until our guy gets back.” 


ASSISTANT COACH BRUCE Fraser, Kerr's best 
friend on the staff, made him a deal: He’d 
stop asking him how he was feeling if Kerr 


would promise to tell him once he started 
feeling better. 

In December, Fraser sensed Kerr was 
itching to return to the court. But his friend 
hadn’t said he was feeling better, so Fraser 
tried to take some of the pressure off dur- 
ing one of Kerr’s first road trips back with 
the team. 

“On the plane, we were talking about 
something he wasn’t interested in. And he 
turns to us like, ‘Really, that’s what you guys 
are talking about?’” Fraser says. “I’m like, 
‘See, you really aren’t missing much. Just re- 
member this when youre sitting on the couch 
feeling like you're missing out.” 

It meant a lotto Kerr that the culture he’d 
built in 2015 was strong and self-sustaining. 
It validated his choice to promote Walton, 
young assistant Jarron Collins and advance 
scout Chris DeMarco up a chair after associ- 
ate head coach Alvin Gentry left to coach 
the Pelicans. 

“All the guys I hire for the staff are cut from 
the same cloth,’ Kerr says. “They’e all unself- 
ish and committed to the team but ambitious 
and hardworking. I think ambition can go 
two ways. You can be ambitious and be part 
of the team, or you can be ambitious for your 
own career. I like people who are ambitious 
for the team.” 

Still, he missed being around his guys. The 
camaraderie, the brotherhood, the inside 
jokes and silly stories that happen when a 
group goes through a season together. 

In early January, Kerr took the staff out 
to Caffe Mingo, one of his favorite restau- 
rants in Portland. They all piled into an 
Uber car together. 

“The driver started saying it was bullcrap 
that I wasn’t getting the wins,” Walton re- 
calls. “He didn’t know Steve was in the back, 
or he didn’t recognize Steve yet. So Steve 
was like, ‘Yeah, that head coach of theirs is 
areal a--hole. He’s only thinking about him- 
self? Then we all started jumping in. I said, 
‘Yeah, I think Steve even called the NBA to 
make sure he got those wins. The Uber 
driver was like, ‘God, he sounds like a jerk.” 

When they got to the restaurant, special 
assistant Nick U’Ren thanked him for the 
ride and said, “Oh, lemme introduce you to 
our head coach, Steve Kerr.” 

It was classic. Like old times. 

A few weeks later, Kerr stepped onto the 
stage at The Second City. 
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IT REMINDS YOU OF HOW FRAGILE 
EVERYTHING IS. WE'RE ALL 
VULNERABLE. SO VULNERABLE.” 


STEVE KERR 


Immerse yourself in the things you love 
and the people you love, and keep moving. 


KERR STILLHADN’T told Fraser he was feeling 
better. He didn’t pack any suits on the road 
trip through the Midwest. But after the War- 
riors come home, he starts dropping hints he 
might return. He jokes with Fraser that he 
might just decide to coach one night. Fraser 
smiles and says, “Oh really?” 

On Jan. 22, the Warriors begin a three- 
game homestand, including one against their 
top rivals, the Spurs, whom Kerr sometimes 
refers to as the White Walkers from Game of 
Thrones. When the moment arrives, Kerr 
keeps it small. Before a film session at the 
team’s morning shootaround before Friday’s 
game with Indiana, he just slips it in: “I’m 
going to coach tonight.” 

The players go crazy. Ifthey’d had advance 
notice, they’d have planned a celebration. 
Instead, they have to improvise. 

During training camp, the Warriors had 
invited NBA impersonator Brandon Arm- 
strong to make fun of them in ways that 
would be funny in the moment and on tape 
for the rest of the season. Armstrong nailed 
his impressions of Steph Curry and Dray- 
mond Green. But he really nailed Kerr. 

He'd found video of Kerr celebrating the 
Bulls’ 1996-97 NBA title. Kerr throws his 
hands up to the heavens and lets out a high- 
pitched birdcall. Comedy gold. Armstrong 
mimicked it perfectly, and the Golden State 
coaches had been showing it in film sessions 
whenever the team needed a laugh. 

When Kerr tells the team he is going to 
coach again, it is the first thing that pops 
into Curry’s mind. The reigning MVP throws 
his hands up to the heavens and screeches 
like a rooster. Steve Kerr wasn’t 100 percent 
yet, but he was back. 

“People ask what I learned from being 
away from the game so long,’ he says. “Hon- 
estly, just that I really missed it” G 
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Curry Ticks off the olf 
guard just as Dr. J did. 


Awful basketball this year. Awful. Just bad. 
Tmnotno old guy hating, but unless Golden 
State is playing the Clippers, the Cavs, OKC 
or the Spurs, I’m not going to watch a full 
NBA game. It’s not very good basketball. ... 
There’s probably five games worth watching 
top to bottom. ... The rest of the games arent 
worth watching.” —Charles Barkley on 
ESPN’s Mike & Mike 


ON JUNE 14, 1987, the Lakers defeated the 
Celtics in Game 6 of the NBA Finals. Los 
Angeles dethroned Boston, and it was the 
last time Larry Bird and Magic Johnson 
would meet for a championship. In that 
game, neither team made a 3-pointer, each 
team shooting 0-for-5. 
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Twenty-nine years later, that game re- 
sembles a quaint anachronism, no different 
from watching black-and-white clips of Bob 
Cousy launching a set shot. When Steph 
Curry demolished the Thunder on Feb. 27 
with 46 points in a regular-season classic, 
he went 12-for-16 from 3 by himself, and the 
two teams combined for 58 3-point at- 
tempts, or 30 percent of all shots attempted. 
When the Spurs beat the Warriors on March 
19, 36 of the 82 shots the Warriors took were 
3s. That’s 44 percent. 

NBA elders like Barkley, Isiah Thomas 
and most notably Oscar Robertson are 
watching, and while the text of the current 
NBA season has been the greatness of the 
Warriors and the rise of Curry as a possible 


all-time great, the subtext of the season has 
been a familiar generational distaste among 
many in the old guard for what the NBA has 
become. It comes with an odd twist: The 
more Curry rewrites the record books, the 
more his accomplishments are viewed as 
“proof” of what’s wrong with the NBA. 

It’s aturn of logic that may have only one 
historical antecedent: Dr. J, whose vertical- 
ity spawned a revolution, a generation of 
imitators and a lament among traditional- 
ists that the playground killed basketball's 
old-way fundamentals. No one, not Elgin 
Baylor nor Connie Hawkins, did it the way 
The Doctor did, and for a time his pres- 
ence—even in success—produced the same 
contempt a Curry pretender inspires today 
by attempting a two-on-five 30-foot heave. 

Erving’s revolution was individual, sty- 
listic, but Curry’s remarkable range and 
shooting reflects mastery of a fundamental 
strategic change in the NBA that was occur- 
ring while he was still in high school: the 
transformation of basketball from an in- 
side-out game that began on the block to an 
outside-in game in which the 3-pointer has 
become the NBAs primary weapon. At 11.2 
3-point attempts per game, Curry is on his 
way to becoming the first player in history 
to average more than 10 per night. 

Barkley was preceded by criticism from 
Robertson, and for years the Elders were 
vindicated: The new way never won the ti- 
tle. Their perception was that teams taking 
the same dumb long shots in crunch time 
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(the 1992 Blazers and 2012 Thunder, for 
example) as they did in the first quarter usu- 
ally lost to the NBA brick-and-mortar: at- 
tacking the basket and thus preserving the 
lineage of winning basketball dating back 
to Mikan and Russell, Bird and Magic, Shaq 
and LeBron. Last year Curry and the War- 
riors took that trump card away. 

In 1986-87, teams averaged 4.7 3-point 
attempts per game. Today it’s 24. Refusing 
to accept evolution, the Elders seem also 
unable to appreciate Curry as transcendent. 
Because of his freewheeling, seemingly 
carefree style and the underlying analytics 
that encourage both his long-range game 
and the way the game overall is being played 
by talent lesser than he, they treat him like 
amere fad. 

This is a mistake. If Karl Malone gave 
Curry an elbow so vicious it required 40 
stitches as he did Thomas in 1991, there is 
no doubt Curry would respond as Thomas 
did: with a championship defiance, because 
he’s that guy. Curry has the great traits: He 
challenges the opposing team’s best player, 
and he recognizes potential playoff threats 
and treats those games fiercely. Same blood. 
He’s one of them. 

The issue is that the old way is gone 
forever, and by blaming Curry for a league- 
wide aesthetic they deem unwatchable, the 
Elders have committed an unforgivable sin 
beyond generational bias among world- 
class athletes: They’ve forgotten that game 
is always supposed to recognize game. & 


Giggling Speights is the best Speights. 


Big Mo loves to 
practice his post 
moves on 6-foot-3 
Golden State 

player development 
coach Bruce Fraser. 
He'll loudly yell, 

“Get yo little ass 
over here!” then 
repeatedly score on 
Fraser while giggling 
to himself. Speights 
has also been 
known to respond to 
reporters’ stranger 
questions with “You 
drunk, bro?” 


With the exception of 
his 2013-14 season 
in Utah, Rush has 
been in Oakland since 
2011 and is the 
originator of Golden 
State's “Get what you 
neeeed” slogan for 
individual workouts 
Unlike teammate 
Festus Ezeli, Rush 
does know all about 
his Jordans and 
claims to “have 


‘emall.” 


Soft-spoken and 
religious, McAdoo 
reads Scripture to 
teammates when 
they desire some 
Spiritual connection 
And he’s agreeable 
enough to take his 


wife to a Garth Brooks 
concert because, you 
know, that’s her thing. 
Side note: Luke 
Walton also went to 
this concert. That's 
right: Luke Walton 
big Garth fan 


3PT% 
ON SHOTS FROM 
28 FEET TO 
HALF COURT 


Curry’s range is limitless. 


NBA 
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“We didn’t accept Steph 
when he came into the 
league, because we got 

rid of Monta Ellis and 
everybody was bitter about 
that. But he came back and 
surprised the world, as well 
as us fans. So thank god 
we got rid of Monta.” 


MARK MCCLENTON, IN DALLAS 
(top row, far right) 
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“He’s like a friend to me. 

I try to do his teardrop, but 
it’s not really working well. 
But I’m going to pull it off 
and be a good basketball 
star when | grow up.” 


TYRRELL PRICE JR., INOAKLAND 
(middle row, second from left) 


TO HEAR STORIES 
FROM THESE FANS AND 
MANY MORE, GO TO 
ESPN.COM AND SEARCH 
“CURRY FAN GALLERY” 


“1 only started watching 

a couple of months ago. 

My daughter got really 
involved with the games. 
Now I’m sitting in the living 
room watching the games 
with her until the very end. 

| felt like | was missing out.” 
GEORGE RABIA, IN OAKLAND 
(bottom row, far right) 
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Spurs vs, Warriors: 
Greatest. 
(Hypothetical) 
Series, Ever. 


Start the countdown to the Western Conference 
finals, when we (fingers crossed!) get to 

watch two historically great squads square 
off—maybe even seven times in a row (toes 
crossed!]. —BY MICAH ADAMS & JEREMIAS ENGELMANN 


WARRIORS! OR SPURS! OR WARRIORS! 


We employed three prediction systems to pick the winner of a 
Spurs-Warriors series: ESPN Forecast, which counts votes from an NBA 
panel, and two advanced-metric algorithms developed for ESPN—real 
plus-minus and BPI. Assuming the Warriors get home-court advantage, 
RPM and Forecast like their chances. BPI isn’t so sure. 


® Warriors M™ Spurs 


ESPN FORECAST BP 
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SLOW AND STEADY DOWNS THE DUBS 


Golden State is the best team in the NBA when playing fast (100 possessions per game 
or more) and is tops by a wide margin at a normal pace of play (95-100). But the Spurs 
are no slouches, and they're significantly better when the game grinds to a low gear. If 
the Spurs slow the pace [as they did in a March 19 win], they could gain the edge. 


NET EFFICIENCY BY PACE 
+19.5 
+20 (1st] 
® Warriors 
@ Spurs 
414.1 
+13.2 (1st] 
{1st} 
+10.8 
{1st} 
+10 
63-7 59-11 5-2 21-5 17-0 28-3 41-5 
OVERALL <95 POSS. 95-100 POSS. >100 POSS. 


FOUR FACTORS VS. FIRST FIVE 


The Spurs shine in analytics pioneer Dean Oliver’s four key defensive metrics, while the Warriors have three of the 
league’s most efficient lineups. The numbers add up: The Spurs’ 97.9 DRtg is No. 1, as is the Warriors’ 114.7 ORtg. 


DEFENSIVE FOUR FACTORS FORMULA FOR EFFICIENCY 
NBARANKSIN DEFENSIVE METRICS @™ Spurs @ Warriors NBA’S BEST LINEUPS BY NET EFFICIENCY 


a og ae geen ania er aa r:) a a 1 Curry/Thompson/Barnes/Iguodala/Green GS +50.3 


2 Curry/Thompson/Iguodala/Green/Bogut GS +33.5 
10 . 

3 Curry/Thompson/Iguodala/Green/Ezeli GS +26.5 

© @ ; 

20 eres 

5 

6 
30 

7 Parker/Ginobili/Leonard/Aldridge/Duncan SA +20.5 

EFFECTIVE FG% TO% D-REB FT/FGA 


47 VS.47.8 14.0 VS.12.8 80% VS. 76% 0.184 VS. 0.210 


DEFENSE WINS GHAMPIONSHIPS ... UNLESS OFFENSE DOES 


In the 10 postseason matchups of the NBA's best offense vs. best defense since 1970-71 (four in the conference 
finals], the sharpest shooters have won seven times. One of three defenses to buck the trend? The 2004-05 Spurs. 


MATCHUPS OF NBA’S TOP SQUADS BY EFFICIENCY § i® Winner 


1971-72 1973-74 1974-75 1979-80 1983-84 1989-90 1996-97 1999-2000 2004-05 2005-06 
BEST OFFENSE i LALakers { Milwaukee  GoldenState : LALakers Detroit i LALakers {Chicago Indiana i Phoenix Dallas 
BEST DEFENSE H Milwaukee i Chicago i Washington H Philadelphia i New York Houston i Miami : LA Lakers i San Antonio H San Antonio 
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